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Tne  1:rii.r5.  s_-±  i£S_of  Londra_w_ool  .sale_s  for  1931:)  closed  on 
lis-^r  23  with  all  descriptions  selling  a.t  higher  levels  than  those 
prcvailin.^  at  close  of  preceding  series  Oji  March  26,  G-reasy 
raerinos  --ivi  fine  cross'brcds  vrere  15  percent,     ediur.  crosslreds  20 
to  25  percent,  low  crosshreds  10  percent,  and  scoured  merinos 
a,Dout  10  percent  higlier,    Australian  skin  crossoreds  closed  15  per- 
cent, Kow  Zoceland  scov-red  cross'brcds  15  to  20  percent,  and  slipes 
10  percent  above  March  26  prices,    Russi.ar.  and  German  competition 
lacking  this  voc'k  for  merinos  hut  Continent  continued  to  take  most 
of  the  merinos  and  hoth.  greasy  and  scorxed  fine  crosshreds,  (Agri- 
c-altural  Attach^  E.  A,  Foley,  London,  May  33,  1935.) 
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3EilAD  GHAUTS 
Ori_ont  ril  _whe  at_not  e  s_ 

Crpp_c  orx  di  t_i  0  J  i_s 

Apparently  due  to  Ir.ck  of  rainfall  in  Horth  China,  the  1935  wheat 
crop  of  Chiiia  is  nov;  expected  to  he  significantly  oelo-'  that  of  1934,  ac- 
cording to  ra.diogra.-as  from  Agric-ultural  Commissi  oner  0.  L.  Davson  at 
Shanghai.    Based  on  personal  investigation,  i.ir.  Dawson  states  that  prospects 
for  the  new  crop  in  Japan  indicate  an  outturn' ahout  equrl  to  that  of  1934, 
when  47,550,000  hushels  v/ere  produced.    Hesults  rail  he  influenced,  however, 
hy  weather  conditions  up  to  raid-June.     The  plan  for  a  har'/est  of  ahout 
48,000,000  hushels  heaving  heen  a.lmost  reached,  an  additional  increase  is  not 
huing  actively  pushed.    J^arthermoje ,  an  advance  in  harley  prices,  resulting 
from  wheat,  substitution,  is  bringing  harley  hack  into  favor,  and  this  tends 
to. check  any  further  expansion  in  wheat  acreage.     The  carryover  of  wheat  is 
expected  to  he  ahout  the  same  a.s  last  yea.r,  -hen  it  wo.s  estimated  at  a.hout 
4,600,000  hushels  of  foreign  whect  ajid  2,400,000  hushels  of  domestic. 

Marke  t__cpndi  t_i  on  s_ 

Tour  cargoes  of  Australian  wheat  were  hojked  hy  Shamghai  mills  for 
J^ane  delivery  d-orin;;  the  week  ended  May  17.     Interest  was  quite  active  and 
additional  purcha.ses  were  oiLpected.     Import  requirements  for  next  season  are 
now  expected  to  he  ahove  those  of  193i-35,  as  a  result  of  the  reduced  crop 
prospects,  hut  the  exchange  situation  will  he  a  factor  of  some  importance. 
The  demand  for  flour  continued  good,  with  stocks  light.     Imports  of  flour 
into  South  lianchuria  during  March  were  ahove  the  total  for  March  1934,  the 
greater  part  coming  from  Australia,   and  stocks  at  Dairen  were  considerably 
ahove  normal. 

Prices  of  wheat,  c.i.f.  Shanghai  duty  incl\i.ded,  were  quoted  as  follows 
Austra.lian  (New  South  v7ales)  87  cents  per  bushel,  Argentine  84  cents.  The 
July  quotation  for  domestic  wheat  was  30  cents  per  bushel,  August  81  cents. 
Domestic  flo-ar  was  $1.03  per  bag  of  49  pounds;  Australian,  c.i.f.  Hongkong, 
$3.35  per  barrel  of  196  po'unds. 

No  significant  increase  in  wheat  imports  into  Japan  are  expected  dur- 
ing the  coming  sea.son.    The  totaJL  will  probably  be  about  the  same  as  in  the 
current  season,  as  the  volume  of  flour  exports  will  probably  be  maintained, 
if  not  increased.    Hfcsults,hov/ever ,  are  somewhat  dependent  upon  prices  of 
Australian  flour,  which  has  been  d  strong  competitor  of  Ja.panese  flour  at 
Dairen  during  the  current  season.    The  Ii'anchurian  wheat  crop  will  also  be  a 
faxtor,     Txie  unfavorable  price  relationship  of  United  States  wheat  to  other 
wneats  ha.s  resulted  in  very  small  imports  from  this  country.  Argentine 
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whea.t,  under se.llir-fr  both  Australian  find  North  Av'^ericon  cheats,  came  into 
favor  this  spring,  and,  accordinj^-  to  trade  reports,  the  Japanese  milling 
companies  have  shov?n  and  probahly  7;i].l  continue  to  show  considerahle  in- 
terest in  this  grf.iia.  Imports  of  foreign  flour,  used  for  special  purposes 
only,  are  expected  by  the  Shanghai  office  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  the 
current  sea.son.  The  domestic  flour  market  was  weak  early  in  May,  but 
export  demand  was  fair. 

Wheat  quotations  a.t  the  mill  on  May  1  were  reported  by  Consul  Gen- 
eral &a-J^els  of  Tokyo  as  follows,  with  import  duty  and  landing  charges  in- 
cluded:    T/e stern  Yfcite,  No.  2,  $1.26  per  bushel;  Canadian,  No.  1,  $1.31, 
No.  3,  $1.24;  Australian,  fair  average  quality,  $1.09.     Domestic  standard 
wheat  was  86  cents  per  bushel.    Portland  ",vheat ,  c.i.f.  Yokohama,  was  nom- 
inally 92  cents  per  bushel,  daty  and  landing  charges  excluded.     The  whole- 
sale price  of  flour  at  the  mill  or.  May  1  was  $1.07  per  bag  of  49  pounds. 
Wheat  imports  during  March,  with  1934  comparisons  in  parentheses,  were  re- 
ported as  follows:    United  States  6,800  bushels  (709,571),  Canada  249,300 
(338,146),  Australian  1,704,300  (584,120),  Argentine  35,000  (O),  total 
1,999,000  bushels  (l,631,83S).     E_xports  of  flour  totaled  336,506  barrels 
as  compared  with  216,127  barrels  exported  in  March  1934. 


FEED  GRAINS 

United  States  corn  and  barley  imports  increasix.g;  oats  decreasing 

Arrivals  of  corn  at  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  ports  during  the 
week  ended  May  16  amounted  to  430,000  bushels,   of  wnich  322,000  bushels 
were  from  Argentina,  and  the  remaining  103,000  bushels  from  South 
Africa.     The  Argentine  corn  was  received  at  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  and 
Los  Angeles,  while  the  South  African  corn  was  unloaded  at  Milwaukee. 
These  arrivals  were  larger  than  for  the  previous  week  and  were  in  excess 
of  those  for  any  week  since  the  week  ended  March  21.     Arrivals  of  corn  at 
United  States  ports  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  May  aggregated  755,000 
bushels,  compared  with  only  299,000  bushels  in  April.     Argentine  corn  for 
May  shipment  was  quoted  May  13  at  Se.n  Erancisco,  duty  paid,  at  76  cents 
and  for  June  shipment  at  76.75  cents  per  bushel. 

In  contrast  with  corn,  arrivals  of  oa.t3  have  declined  sharply  and 
during  the  week  ended  May  16  totaled  only  1,600  bushels.     In  the  previous 
week  245,000  bushels  were  received,  malcing  a  total  of  246,600  bushels  for 
the  first  two  weeks  of  May.     Arrivals  of  oats  in  April  (March  28-May  2) 
totaled  2,734,000  bushels.     Argentina  was  the  source  of  most  of  the  ship- 
ments which  were  received  8,t. southern  and  western  markets.     The  sm.aller 
quantity  imported  from  Canada  was  brought  into  New  England. 
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Arrivals  of  barley  at  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  ports  during  the 
week  ended  May  Ic  totaled  437,000  b-ishels,  all  of  Trhich  was  from  Canada, 
and  was  received  at  Buffalo,  Buluth,  and  Milwaukee.     In  the  previous  week 
the  arrivals  amounted  to  301,000  "burhels,  making  a  total  for  the  first 
two  weeks  of  May  of  737,000  "bushels  compared  with  161,000  bushels  in 
April  (March  2B-May  2). 

Light  supplies  of  choice  malting  t;)'pes  of  old-crop  California  barley 
have  resulted  in  restricted  sales  to  British  buyers.     Interest  in  the  new 
California  crop,  which  is  expected  to    be  materially  larger  than  the  small 
harvest  of  last  year,  has  been  only  moderately  active.     The  1935  carryover 
of  old-crop  supplies  of  California  barley  v^ill  be  quite  small  compared  with 
the  record  supplies  in  the  past  two  years.     The  May  1  condition  of  the  crop 
was  S2  percent  compared  with  70  pe-'cent  last  year  when  the  harvest  was  only 
22,562,000  bushels.     The  trade  eirpects  the  1935  crop  to  be  around  50  per- 
cent larger  than  last  year.    New  crop  superior  to  standard  malting  barley 
was  being  offered  May  16  at  around  90  cents  per  100  poiunds,  f.a.  s.  S^n 
Francisco,  July  to  Aug-ust  shipment. 

Estimates  of  1935  acreages 

Sowings  of  barley  and  oats  for  the  1935  harvest  in  the  co-ontries  so 
far  reported  show  a  considerable  increase  over  either  1933  or  1934,  due 
principally  to  probable  large  increases  in  the  United  States.     The  barley 
area,  as  reported  in  17  countries,  totals  35,985,000   icres,  an  increase  of 
nearly  18  percent  over  the  1934  acreage  in  the  same  countries,  which  ac- 
counted for  aboit  45  percent  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  total,  exclusive  of 
Hussia  and   China.     In  Europe  there  is  a  net  decrease  cf  1  percent  in  the 
area  sown,  with  Bulgaria  and  Czecho sloveJcia  reporting  the  smallest  acreage 
within  their  present  bcondaries.     In  both  the  North  Africaji  countries  as  a 
whole  and  in  Canada  an  acreage  about  5  percent  larger  than  that  of  1934  is 
indicated. 

The  oats  acreage  in  11  countries  reported  amounts  to  64,560,000 
acres.     In  1934  the  same  countries  reported  55,457,000  acres,  which  was  63 
percent  of  the  total  acreage  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  exclusive  of 
Russia  and  China.    The  United  States  "intentions  to  plant"  report  indicates 
an  acreage  nearly  29  percent  above  that  of  last  year,  but  the  May  1  condition 
of  the  crop  in  the  southern  states  was  68.6  percent  compared  with  72.3  per- 
cent for  the  1924-1932  average.    The  Europenn  countries  as  a  whole  indicate 
an  area  about  2  percent  below  that  of  1934,  with  .on  uirasually  small  acreage 
in  Spain  and  Bulgaria.    According  to  the  "intentions"  report  in  Canada, 
there  will  be  a  4  percent  increase  in  acreage!  with  moisture  conditions  ex- 
ceptionally favorable.    There  is  a  net  increase  of  7  percent  in  the  North 
African  co^antries.     See  barley  and  oats  acreage  table,  page  597.  Tables 
showing  feed  grain  trade  and  prices  are  found  on  page  593. 
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COTTOIvT 

\J  Continental  Eixronean  textile  activity  uncha.n^ed 

The  recovery  in  prices  of  raw  cotton  during  April,  the  impetus  for, 
which  was  generated  largely  'by  the  movement  of  American  cotton,  seems  to 
have  stimulated  somewhat  Continental  E\iropea.n  cotton  mill  sales  taken  as  a 
whole,  "but  the'  general  level  of  operations  in  the  industry  has  apparently 
remained  la.rgely  unchanged,  according  to  Loati  Y.  Steere,  Agricultural 
Attache  at  Serlin,     The  improvement  in  no>w  doc' rings  hy  the  mills  in  April 
ce.me  e."bout  through  inci-eased  husinoss  in  westc.  n  Europe  in  continuance  of 
the  pick-up  which  set  in  at  the  end  of  March.     The  tendency  for  sales  to 
slacken  persists  in  Central  Europe  despite  some  spotted  improvement,  Era,nce 
and  Belgi-am  both  shared  in  the  improved  orders  in  April,     hich  brought  a 
marked  alleviation  of  the  had  situation  existing  in  the  latter  country  prior 
to  the  devaluation  of  the  helga. 

The  lack  of  any  apparent  change  in  the  gcnora.1  rate  of  operations  in 
continontaJ.  cotton  mills  during  the  month,  despite  a  tendency  toward  slight 
ejcpansion  in  western  Europe,  is  a^ccoujitcd  for  hy  a  continuation  of  the  re- 
cession being  experienced  in  the  central  E\iropean  group  of  countries,  and 
which  may  "well  go  further  in  the  light  of  present  reports.     The  revision  of 
the  GeriQan  fiber  decree  in  April,  for  example,  is  not  unlikely  to  result  in 
.further  curtailment  of  textile  mill  output,  and  there  is  little  ground  for 
encouragement  in  either  Czechoslovakia  or  Austria. 

Puying  of  raw  cotton  by  continental  cotton  spinners  and  merchants  has 
shown  little  variation  r ecently.     Though  a  quiet  tendency  has  prevailed, 
p^rice  fixing  orders  remained  fairly  important.     Somewhat  increased  German 
buying  of  exotic  cottons  was  reported  at  the  beginning  of  April,  and  toward 
the  end  of  the  month  larger  purchases  r,f  American  cotton  were  effected  as 
well.     The  price  of  actual  cotton  increased  slightly  juore  tlian  futures  quo- 
tations, as  a  result  of  an  increase  in  the  "ba.sis,"  roughly  10  points  from 
the  beginning  of  April  to  th.j  beginning  of  May,  according  to  quota.tions  of 
a  number  of  Sremen  merchants. 

The  month  of  March  was  character i-^ed  by  a  sharp  increase  in  relative 
prices  of  Indian  as  well  a.s  Egyptian  cotton  in  relation  to  American,  but  half 
of  the  advance  was  lost  in  April,  a.s  a  result   '-i  fhi-  recovery  in  American 
prices  and  their  return  to  the  level  of  earlier  months.     Indian  cotton  and 
Egyptian  Uppers,  therefore,  have  partia^lly  regained  the  loss  in  competitive 
strength  experienced  during  March,  but  the  price  level  of  Indian  cotton  re- 
mains considerably  above  this  tim^e  in  any  of  the  past  9  y  ars  except i3ig  1927 
and  1932,     Egj'ptian  Uppers,   on  the  other  hand,  are  now  more  attractive,  rel- 
ative to  American,  although  they  are  still  considerably  a.bove  relative  prices 
prevailing  in  the  second  half  of  last  season. 
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Continental  imports  of  raw  cotton  continue  to  ran  far  "below  last 
year's  takings.     For  13  countries,   the  total  imports  this  season  to  date 
are • approximately  26  percent  below  the  takings  in  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.     The  decline,  moreover,   is  more  than  accounted  for  by  reduced 
takings  of  American  cotton,   since  there  has  been  an  important  increase  in 
imports  and  consumption  of  sundries  cotton. 

RAW  COTTON:     Imports  into  Ccntin  r.tal  &arope ,  Au£:ust-Pebraary 

1930-34  and  1934-35 
(in  bales  of  478  pounds  net) 


Aufiust  1  to  Febrjiary  25 


Co^untry  ! 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1,000  bales 

1,000  bales 

S3 

83 

217 

249 

232 

195 

1,028 

591 

a/ 

1,358 

a/  891 

61 

62 

a/ 

614 

463 

142 

119 

218 

196 

60 

59 

a/ 

91 

a/  91 

76 

71 

30 

33 

Total  13  countries. . .  : 

4,210 

3,108 

a/  August  1  to  March  31. 


The  great  bulk  of  the  decrease  in  cotton  imports  is  accounted  for  by 
the  reduced  takings  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  which,  of  course,  are  the 
largest  users  of  cotton  on  the  Continent.     Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  the 
Netherlands  are  also  taking  less  cotton,  but  in  the  other  small  countries  im- 
ports this  season  to  date  continue  to  compare  very  favorably  with  last  year's 
takings. 

Germany 

Reports  issued  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  indicate  that  the  German 
textile  situation  in  April  was  characterized  by  a  relatively  large  demand 
for  pure  cotton  yarn,  notably  in  the  Lower  Rhine,  Westphalian,  and  Saxon 
textile  districts.     It  is  reported  that  spinning  mills  are  encountering 
difficulties  in  the  sale  of  artificial  fiber  yarns  as  well  as  of  mixed 
cotton  and  fiber  yarns,  which  seemc.  quite  natural,  as  long  as  pure  cotton 
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yarns  can  "be  obtained.     On  thu  other  hand,  considera,"bly  Glouor  husinoss 
""rom  German  weaving  mills  was  reported  in  April,  as  it  is  evident  that 
the  retcLil  trade  has  hecorne  rather  reluctpnt  to  place  new  orders.  In 
fact,  it  is  characturistic  oi  the  present  rather  artificial  position  that 
current  ottying  has  tended  to  "be  more  and  more  reduced  the  nearer  the  ap- 
proach to  ultimate  consumption.     The  raw  material  ohorta-ge  has  made  for 
quite  actiA'-e  demand  for  cotton  yarns  "by  v/eaving  mills,  which  for  their 
part,  however,  have  "been  able  to  book  relatively  sm.allur  new  orders  from 
wholesalers,  and  thcs^--  in  turn  h-ave  encountered  still  further  reduced  de- 
mand from  retail  shops.     It  is  apparent  from  those  facts  that  the  short- 
age of  textile  raw  materials  has  not  yet  impii  ,_,ed  \7ith  any  painful  weight 
upon  consumers  or  ultimate  distributors  of  goods,  despite  lack  of  some 
products,  but  that  real  shortage  is  being  felt  in  the  primary  phases  of 
production  and  distribution,  v/ith  a  diminishing  tendency  Ja  the  successive 
stages. 

That  the  raw  material  shortage  is  very  real  to  primary  users,  more- 
over,  is  clearly  indicated  by  their  rather  general  complaints,  it  being 
emphasized  that  the  Cotton  Supervisory  Office  is  becoming  reluctant  to 
issue  new  buying  permits  for  so-called  "exotic"  cottons  because  of  the 
higher  prices  which  are  now  being  more  genera,lly  quoted  on  sales  to  Germany, 
German  buyers  of  raw  cotton  must  frequently  pay  considerable  prem.iums,  es- 
pecially where  purchases  are  made  uiider  general  clearing  and  compensation 
agreements.     The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  uncertainty  as  well  as  in  the 
time  lag  in  the  t-eceipt  of  payment  for  such  cotton,   since  the  adverse  bal- 
ance of  Germany's  trade  with  some  of  the  clearing  countries  often  results 
in  the  lapse  of  weeks  before  settlement  takes  place.     In  deals  for  rav/  cot- 
ton under  compensation  agreements  the  foreign  seller  of  cotton  oftentimes 
is  under  the  necessity  of  financing  the  difference  between  Germany's  prices 
on  the  export  goods  accepted  in  pajment  and  lower  prices  obtainable  in  the 
country  of  destination.     It  is  not  improbable  that  this  tendency  toward  in- 
creased costs  of  "exotic"  cottons  will  further  complicate  Germany's  raw 
material  problem  in  the  com.ing  months,  a  possibility  which  is  also  implied 
by  some  developments  in  Germany. 

There  seems  to  be  some  such  implication,  for  example,   in  the  re- 
vision, by  ordinance  dated  April  21,   of  the  so-called  Piber  Decree  of  July 
1934,  and  the  supplementary  decrees  of  August  17  and  September  6,  1934, 
This  seems  likely  to  have  the  ultim.ate  effect  of  further  restriction  of 
textile  output.     The  main  changes  include  (a)    ohe  withdrav/al  of  permission 
for  additional  working  time  in  connection  with  the  iise  of  raw  materials 
procured  under  barter  or  credit  agreements,  the  official  explanation  being 
that  this  method  of  trading  no  longer  represents  an  excev'cion;   (b)  the  ex- 
tension of  unlimited  additional  working  time  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
prompt  fulfillment  of  export  orders;  previously  only  50  percent  of  such 
working  time  v;as  reckoned  as  being  outside  of  the  time  limits  specified  in 
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the  rioer  Decree;  (c)  the  stipulation  that  prices  permitted  under  the  de- 
cree are  to  he  understood  for  the  futare •  as  mard-arom  x-^rices  only.  Discre- 
tion as  to  prices  is  no??  given  to  individual  n-.erchants  or  manufacturers 
under  the  guiding  principle  that  prices  of  ordinary  mass  goods  must  he 
kept  as  low  as  responsihle  calculation  of  costs  permits.    Unusual  profits 
are  prohihited.    The  basis  of  price  calculations  is,  as  heretofore,  March 
1934,  yet  official  comments  indicate  that  if  the  sale  of  goods  at  prices 
telow  March  1934  can  he  justified  on  the  hasis  of  responsihle  calculations, 
such  lower  prices  are  to  he  regarded  as  just  prices,  even  if  the  higher 
March  1S34  price  is  permitted  hy  decree;  (d)  inclusion  under  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Piher  Decree  of  such  products  as  rayon,  artificial  fihers, 
v7a,Bte,  etc. 

The  immediate  occasion  for  new  emphasis  on  the  price  features  of  the 
Piher  Decree,  as  contained  in  the  ordinance  of.  April  21,  lies  in  a  ccnsider- 
ahle  advance  in  cotton  yarn  prices  actually  asked  and  paid  in  Germany  in 
recent  we=ks,  which  has  not  "been  reflected  in  offici.al  puhlished  quotations. 
This  situation  has  led  to  negotiations  hetween  the  cotton  industry  and  the 
Price  Commissioner  and  to  an^reement  on  <30-called  "guiding  prices"  for 
cotton  yarns,  as  well  as  cotton  cloth  quotations,  vrhich  have  also  advanced 
considerahly  in  recent  weeks.    The  nominal  chara.cter  of  previously  puhlished 
prices  is  also  confirmed  hy  the  fact  that  the  new  guiding  prices  ajre  con- 
siderahly above  prices  hitherto  quoted  for  the  sajne- product. 

Other  c_ounjtrj.e_s 

There  has  he^n  no  cha.nge  in  thy  ujifavorahle  situation  in  the  cotton 
industry  which  has  developed  in  C^zechos^lovakia.    An  important  factor  is  the 
continued  ina^hility  to  reach  agreement  on  the  restoration  of  the  spinner§' 
cartel,  which  was  dissolved  on  January  28,  1935,  and,  as  a  result  of  which, 
sharp  competition  exists  for  the  limited  ajnount  of  husiness  availahle  in 
hoth  domestic  a^d  export  maxkets.     The  efforts  which  are  also  being  ma.de 
to  set  up  a  cartel  of  cloth  manufactures  are  likewise  hampered  hy  the  in- 
a.hility  of  the  spiniiers  to  get  together. 

The  rising  tendency  of  raw  cotton  prices  in  Aus_tria  in  April  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  the  price  of  cotton  ^'•a.rn  ha.s  somewhat  stimulated 
sales  of  yarn  for  domestic  consumption  in  the  Austria.n  cotton  industry,  hut 
difficulty  in  export  husiness  has  persisted,  so  that  the  cotton  industry  as 
a  whole  has  not  experienced  much  change  in  recent  we."iks.  The  heavy  depend- 
ence upon  esports,  the  prospects  for  which  are  not  encouraging,  makes  the 
general  outlook  for  the  Austrian  cotton  industry  none  too  promising  for  the 
immedia>.te  future. 

The  continental  press  reports  completion  of  negotiations  hetween 
Polish  textile  interests  and  American  exporters  involving  Polish  importa- 
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tion  of  Aneric&n  cotton,  on  a  coiTix:ensation  "basis  against  the  exj^.ortation  of 
Polish  £^ood^,  in  a  vol-ame  amoiinting  to  at  lea.st  50  percent  of  Polish  rcw 
cotton  reo^uirements .     The  agreement  is  understood  to  involve  the  Polish 
spinner  cartel  and  its  individual  spinner  meiu'bers,  who  obligate  themselves 
to  'buy  at  least  50  percent  of  their  totrl  cotton  requirements  through  the 
channels  opened  "by  this  agreement.     The  exports  to  be  tad<:cn  from  Poland  are 
to  "be  cfa "  supplementary"  chaxactor.    On  the  other  "hai'^d,   the  exports  of  Polish 
goods  nued  not  necessarily  he  made  to  the  United  States,  "but  may  go  to  ofn- 
er  countries,  provided  they  are  of  the  supplementary  character  a3ovc  mentioned. 

Polish  cotton  mill  activity  appears  to  have  exiDorienced  a  good  season- 
al revival  in  the  past  tv;o  mionths,  with  cotton  yarn  production  at  5,681  short 
tons  in  March  as  compared  with  5,789  in  March  1934.     Production  in  January- 
February  1955  emoimted  to  only  9,37,3  tons,  as  compared  with  10,275  tons  in 
Jaoauary-Pebruary  1934.     Polish  imports  of  rav^:  cotton  in  the  first  three 
m.onths  of  1935  have  tmo-'onted  to  only  15,736  tons  as  compared  with  19,575 
tons  durin.^  the  first  t"nree  months  of  1934,  but  last  year's  first  cfuarter 
imports  were  the  largest  in  a  nuinbe'r  of  years. 


PRIJITS,  VEGETABLES,  AITE  FJTS 

Europea:!  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  d-rmaged  by  freeze 

Fruit  ind  vegetable  crops  all  the  way  from  England  to  northern  Italy 
have  been  damaged  'oy  a  cold  wave  which  settled  over  Europe  on  May  15  and 
persisted  xmtil  May  20,  according  to  cables  received  in  the  Foreign  Ag;ri- 
cult\iral  Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  from  its  Europecn 
offices.     It  is  not  yet  possible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  loss  but  all 
indications  point  to  heavy  damage  in  England  and  France. 

FrecL.ing  weather  in  the  important  fruit  growin,^  regions  of  Kent, 
Essex,  YJisbech,  Cambridgeshire,  Herefordshire,  Lincolnshire,   and  Somerset- 
shire in  England  caused  losses  ranging  for  vari.'^-iis  fruits  from  25  to  100 
percent.     Apples,  pears,   and  strawberries  were  hit  especially  hard.  Seri- 
ous but  less  severe  damage  is  reported  for  currant::,  cherries,  gooseberries, 
and  |Dlums.     C-ro'ning  vegetable  crops  were  also  heavily  daruaged.  Temperatures 
in  some  of  tne  important  growing  regions  in  England  during  the  past  week 
were  as  low  as  14  degrees  Faiirenheit,   according  to  Agricultural.  Attache 
E.  A.  Foley  in  London. 

Unofficial  estimates  for  the  co-'onty  of  Kent,   the  most  important  frij.it 
section  in  England,  place  losses  at  100  percent  for  strawberries,  90  percent 
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for  pears,  75  percent  for  currants,  50  percent  for  cherries  and  goos.e'berries, 
25  percent  for  plums,  and  25  to  100  percent  icr  apples.    The  Severn  River  dis- 
trict also  reports  heavy  dpnafies,    Tne  covjity  of  Herefordshire,  the  most  im- 
portant frait  region  in  this  district,  estimates  losses  of  from  50  to  75  per- 
cent for  cider  snd  dessftrt  apples.    The  famous  cidor  apple  section  in  south- 
west England,  including  Somerset  and  Cornwall,  also  suffered  heavy  damage. 

Damage  to  fruit  crops  in  Prance  from  cold  weather  during  the  past  week 
cannot  he  estimated  rs  yet.     A  preliminary  check,  however,  indicates  that 
damage  to  frait  trees  and  vines  in  some  localities  was  serious,  according  to 
Agricultural  Attache  I-Tielnon  at  Paris.    The  cold  wave  end  snow  was  experienced 
in  southern  Aastria  and  Germany  and  even  as  far  south  as  Genoa  and  Venice,  Italy. 

The  countries  of  northwestern  Europe,  including  the  United  Kingdom, 
generally  produce  only  a  little  more  than  half  of  their  fruit  requirements  and 
for  that  reason  are  always  important  outlets  for  American  apples  and  pears 
and  dried  and  cammed  fruit.    A  large  diminution  in  their  crops,  such  a3  seems 
to  have  res-alted  from  the  present  frost,   sho-ald  stimulate  the  demand  for  the 
American  product,  particularly  for  apples  and  pears  during  the  1935-36  season 
( J\xly-Juiie ) .    A3  a  mlo,  short  apple  and  paar  crops  In  Europe  mean  heavier 
shipments  from  the  United  States  in  the  fall  amd  early  winter  months  than  dur- 
ing years  of  normcl  crops,     rearing  the  1934-35  season  the  good  European  apple 
crop  resulted  in  holding  "back  voluT.e  shipments  from  the  United  States  until 
late  in  Pecemoer  and  January. 


LIVESTOCK,  IvEAT,  AND  TJOOL 

Continental  European  wool  situr.tion  improved 

Rising  prices  and  increased  "buying  interest  as  well  as  batter  mill  oc- 
cupation in  the  Continental  European  wool  textile  industries  continued  to  he 
reported  during  April,  according  to  Loyd  V.  Steere,  Agricultural  Attache  at 
Berlin.    Prance  as  well  as  Italy  participated  in  this  upward  movement,  and 
Belgium  reported  consideraile  betterment  as  a  result  of  the  improvement  in 
the  general  economic  position  following  the  devaluation  of  the  Belgian  cur- 
rency.    Sales  rnd  mill  occupation  in  Gcmrny  remained  fairly  favorable, 
though  a  slij^h-tly  downward  tendency  in  manufacturing  activity  was  observed. 
A  revision  of  the  1954  Germazi  Fiber  Decree  also  sci^iss  to  presage  some  tendiciicy 
in  the  direction  of  curtailment  of  production  ar-d  trade  in  the  near  future. 
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As  in  other  European  comitries,  business  in  the  French  wool  textile 
industry  v^as  consideraolj''  stiimila.ted  "oy  the  t!p?/ord  movement  of  prices  for 
wool  and  v/ool  products  during  the  month  of  April.    Fairly  active  trading  in 
top,  even  better  interest  in  noils,  and  an  improved  business  in  washed 
wool  'vvere  reported  throughout  the  month,  .  Mill  occupation  of  the  French 
wool  industry  has  henefitod  from  an  improved  current  of  new  orders  for 
yarns  and  fahrics. 

Definitely  improved  conditions  in  the  wool  textile  industry  at 
Verviers,  Belgrom,  vjere  reported  during  the  month  of  April,  follov/ing  a 
good  revival  of  trade  for  hoth  domestic  account  a.nd  for  export,  notably 
to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Czechoslovalcia,  Italy,  Poland,  and  Germany.  Occupation 
in  the  mills  has  increased  appreciahly  and  top-makers  as  v/ell  as  worsted 
spinners  have  stepped,    u.p  their  activity  in  recent  weeks  to  almost  normal 
levels,  while  considerable  improvement  was  likewise  registered  in  weaving 
and  woolen  spinning  mills.     New  sales  of  yarns  and  fabrics  hy  the  industry 
have  also  shown  good  improvement.  .  • 

The  Itdian  v/ool  industry  has  participated  in  the  improved  business 
a,ctivity  on  the  raw  wool,  top,  and  noils  markets,  under  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  rising  overseas  and  European  quotations.    Rather  active  demand 
for  noils  and  fairly  good  business  in  top  for  knitting  yarn  characterized 
developm.ents  during  the  month  of  April.     Occupation  in  the  wool  textile 
industry,  it  is  reported,  has  shown  a  tendency  to  improve,  particularly 
for  ;;orsted  spinners,  who  received  a  fair  vol-'june  of  orders  for  the  nev; 
season  from  v/eaving  mills,   

The  German  wool  textile  mills  have  continued  to  enjoy  feArlj  a,ctive 
business  during  April,  as  a  result  of  improved  buying  of  top,  noils,  and 
washed  wool«     Increased  arrivals  of  washed  wool  from  overseas  have  en- 
ha.nced  the  raw  supplies  within  customs  bo^andrTics ,  though  stocks  of  top 
showed  a  decline  of  about  6  percent.     Occupation  of  the  mills  appears  to 
have  receded  slightly,  a  tendency  ^--hich  may  be  further  accentuated  by  the 
recent  revision  of  the  German  Fiber  Decree  of  July  19,  1934,  w^hich  affects 
the  wool  textile  industry  as  well  as  other  textile  branches. 


TKF  S0T7IITG  CAIIPAI&IJ  IN  TES  SOvIET  UinOlT  . 

The  sowing  campaign  in  the  Soviet  Union,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
April  lagged  behind  th-'.t  of  la.st  jrear,  has  continued  since  to  show  the 
largest  acreage  seeded  to  corresponding  dates  in  recent  years.    An  a.rea  of 
nearly  124,000,000  acres,  constituting  55  percent  of  the  so\;ing  plan,  was 
sovm  to  all  spring  crops  up  to  May  1.     This  is  34,000,000  acres  more  than 
was  sowT^  on  the  same  date  last  year  when  sowings  were  ahead  of  the  preceding 
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4  years.     (See  table  of  seedings  on  pr^3^ 5&2j.") '     Beginning  April  5  and  -until 
April  25,   the  area  sown  dui'ing  each  S-d^^  period  increased  and  exceeded  sim- 
ilar_  figures  for  1954  and  1950,  x^en  spring  set  in  early  and  sowings  showed 
"better  prc^-Tess  than  in  other  years  of  the  collectivization  period.  During 
the  last  5  days  of  April,  however,   the  acreage  so'.m  was  "below  that  of  the 
preceding  t-.ro  5-day  periods,  and  also  sonewhat  smaller  than  during  a  similar 
period  a  year  earlier. 

The  slower  pace  is  explained  "by  the  unf avora'ble  weather  conditions 
(frost,   snow,  etc. ),  particularly  in  the  eastern  regions,  which  interfered  vdth 
so'rdngs.     In  general,  the  seeding  of  v\heat  and  other  early  cereals  in  the 
southern  and  Tolga  rerions  was  for  the  most  part  coir.pleted  early  in  May.  The 
situation  appears  to  "be  much  less  satisfactory  in  the  important  eastern  wheat- 
producing  regions  (Ural  and  Si"beria)  where  vreaxher  conditions  in  the  latter 
part  of  April  interfered  with  field  worlc.    Moreover,   the  proportion  of  the 
f all-plo-.^ed  area,  which  was  an  important  factor  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
so^ng  campaign  in  the  central  and  southern  regions,  is  smaller  in  the  east, 
where  therefore  greater  effort  has  to  oe  devoted  this  spring  to  the  prepara^- 
tion  of  the  soil* 

G-reat  progress  was  made  this  spring  with  the  planting  of  such  im.port- 
ant  industrial  crops  as  sugar  "beets  and  especially  cotton.    The  area  planted 
to  sugar  "beets  up  to  May  1  v/as  reported  at  2,558,000  acres  compared  with 
2,507,000  .acres  planted  during  a  similar  period  last  year.    The  plaji  v«as  com- 
pleted to  the  e:^;tent  of  94.5  percent.     The  progress  would  have  "been  more  rapid 
except  for  the  del£y  in  planting  in  the  important  Yinnitza  region  of  south- 
v^estom  Ul-craine,  due  in  prJ"t  to  rainy  v;eather. 

The  area  planted  to  cotton  up  to  May  1  had  reac'ned  a  total  of 
3,6?7,C00  acres  (76,6  percent  of  the  plan),  according  to  the  Berlin  office  of 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.     Last  year  a  smaller  area  of  3,558,000  acres 
Was  planted  up  to  May  5.     Tiie  plan  had  "been  carried  out  comxjletely  "by  April  25 
in  the  repu"blic  of  Tadjikistan  (Central  Asia  or  Turkestan),  which  is  second 
in  importance  in  the  growing  of  Egyptian  (long  staple)  varieties  of  cotton 
in  the  Union. 

Uz"cekistari  (Central  Asia),   the  most  important  cotton  region  of  the 
Union,  also  reported  rapid  progress,   the  collectives  and  individual  peas- 
ants having  completed  93.2  percent  of  the  plan  "by  May  1,  according  to  of- 
ficial reports.    This  appears  to  "be  almost  60  percent  more  than  was  planted 
on  the  Same  date  last  year.     It  was  indicated  chat  it  might  "be  possi"ble  to 
complete  plmting  of  cotton  in  Uzbekistan  during  the  first  week  of  May, 
which  would  mern  on  earlier  termination  of  the  camprdgn  thc:i  for  ma:iy 
years.     In  1934,  plantings  in  Uz"bekistan,  which  were  delayed  on  accouiit  of  'on- 
favora"ble  weather  conditions,  continued  until  May  20.    Ti'arm,  dry,  gener- 
ally favorable  weather  is  now  being  experienced  in  Central  Asia,  vhere 
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most  of  the  Bussiom  cotton  is  gvown.     Other  factors,   besides  good  "'Bather, 
such  as  an  increased  numDer  of  tractors,  "bettor  repair  wrk ,  a  larger 
proportion  of  fall-plowed  area  and  new  contract  terms  ^■^roviding  premiums 
for  high  yi'.'?lds,  also  contributed  to  the  better  progress  of  planting  this 
season. 

The  condition  of  winter  wheat  in  Southern  Ukraine  (Dnepropetrovsk 
region)  and  Azov- Black  Sea  region  (both  important-  winter  wheat-producing 
sections)  was  reported  as  good.     The  reports,  however,  also  mentioned  a 
considerable  growth  of  vreeds  stimulated  by  recent  rains,  and  the  importance 
of  careful  weeding  of  the  fields  was  emphasized. 

Area  sown  to  all  spring  crops  in  the  Soviet  Union 


up  to  May  1,  1330-1935 

Year 

Area, 

Year 

Area 

1,000  acres 

81,748 
33,606 
37,006 

1,000  acres 

62,566 
89,522 
123,745 

Area  sown  to  rJ.!  spring  crops  in  the  Soviet  Un^on  during  5-day  periods 


in  April 

1930,  1934 

rnd  1935 

19 

30 

1934 

1935 

Period 

Sown  dur- 

Total 

Sor.Ti  dur- 

Total 

Sown  dur- 

Total 

ending 

ing  5- day 

to 

ing  5- day 

to 

ing  5-da.y 

to 

period 

dat  e 

period 

date 

period 

date 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

•  1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

a.cres 

April  5.. 

1  t 

18,406 

25,388 

22,827 

10. 

1  • 

9,618 

28 , 024 

7,150 

33,148 

12,768 

35,595 

15.. 

•  • 

9,864 

37,888 

9,153 

42,301 

19,454 

55,049 

20.. 

12,896 

50,784 

10,848 

53,-149 

:  22,353 

77,402 

25  •  • 

■  • 

17,658 

68,442 

15,278 

68,427 

:          25 , 451 

102,853 

30.. 

■  • 

13,306 

81,748 

21,095 

83, 522 

20,892 

123,745 
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AC-?.ICrT.TU?i'  III  T?:Z  FOPEIGi:  TilAJ33  0?  THE  UlTITZD  STATES  a/ 

TTiiile  the  totrl  vrJLue  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased ^reatly  during  1934,  rnd  while  the  so-crlled  "favorable"  'brlGnce  of 
exports  over  im-.orts  rose  to  a  higher  fici,ure  than  it  lias  reached  since  the 
first  7car  oi  the  depression,  neither  of  those  developments  seeir.s  to  have 
been  maintcdned.     Instead,  the  excess  of  exports  seems  practicrJLly  to  have 
disappeared  d'oring  the  first  quarter  of  1935.     The  trend  in  export  values 
apparently  has  leveled  out;  but  i:r.ports  during  the  first  quarter  of  1935 
showed  a  tendency  to  resu^ie  the  rise  that  had  been  arrested  since  the  third 
quarter  of  195o. 

The  proportion  of  agricu].tural  exports  to  total  exports,  having  in- 
creased th.rou^hoj.t  the  depression,  dropped  sharply  during  1934  and  the  first 
quarter  of  IdZc  through  the  ccrnbinatior.  of  an  unusual  number  of  unfavorable 
factors.     Co.-ipetitive  agricultural  imports,  on  the  other  haiid,  have  risen 
Since  1932,  especially  in  the  months  since  the  1934  drought.    However,  even 
in  the  first  cuarter  of  1955,  they  have  not  approached  pre-depression  pro- 
porti  n":s. 

The  "favorable"  ueJ-cncij  of  trade 

?erha__.s  the  most  striking  recent  develo2xient  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  (see  chart,  opposite  page)  has  been  the  almost  complete 
disappearaiiCe  during  the  first  three  months  of  1935  of  the  excess  of  exports 
over  imports.    ruri_ig  the  past  fifty  years,  an  excess  of  exports  has  gradually 
ooine  to  be  looked  upon  as  nonvial  in  American  trade.    Little  attention  has  been 
jjaid,  howover,  to  those  items  of  our  balaiice  of  international  payr.ients  by  vv'hich 
that  continui  -g  disparity  in  value  between  commodity  imports  and  exports  T;'as 
made  possible..     In  recent  years,  with  the  decline  in  loans  to  foreign  coun-  . 
tries  and  in  othur  important  non-merchrndisc  items  of  payment,  the  maintenance 
of  the  excess  of  exports  hr,s  become  increasingly  difficult.    Before  1914,  it 
Was  accom)ilshed  quite  naturally  by  A:^ericpji  pa^nnents  of  interest  to  Europe. 
After  the  v,-.,  it  was  done  sor^cwhat  less  reg-.ilrrly  by  lending  huge  suras  of 
ncncy  to  thi.  rest  of  the  v.'orla.    Uith  the  coming  of  depression,  confidence 
in  forcirin  securities  practicclly  disappcarca  and  lending  stopped.  For 
av/hilo,   shiort-term  credits  extended  by  Aiicricans  cushioned  the  shock  of  the 
sudden  sto_   age  of  long-ter/ri  loauis.    Hov.ever,  this  supply  of  dollar  exchange 
to  foreigner-o  was  -unstable  end  temporar:^'  in  its  nature.     Baring  the  third 
quarter  yl  lOcc,  the  United  States  factually  nrd  a  small  excess  of  imports. 
The  reap  ;errf...;ce  of  a  large  excess  jf  United  States  exports  during  1934  was 
made  possibxe  by  record  purchase y  of  gold  from  abroad. 

Ap^-ar^ntly ,  this  proceourc  in  new  ncrJ-'ing  its  limit.    Further  pur- 
chases of    oil    :  nd  silver  can  mainttdn  some  excess  of  ex;;:jorts  for  r>\vhilo 
longer;  but,  without  lorns  to  foreigners  or  increased  payments  for  services, 

a7    Prep-red  c;'  Robert  5.  Schv/enger,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  ' 
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exports  in  the  iiTirnediate  future  v.lll  pro"ba"bl7  "be  more  strictly  limited  than 
usual  "by  tae  value  of  merchandise  imports.  '  a/ 

Total  e:q:)o rts  1 

Annual  fi^^ures  for  exports  tend  to  be  misleading  at  a  time  when  rapid 
changes  are  taMng  place.     Durin^;  1934,  the  tota3.  sales  of  American  goods  to 
foreign  couiitries  increased  "by  25  percent  ($420,000,000)  from  the  total  sales 
for  1933.     This  represents  the  first  substantial  annual  rise  in  American  ex- 
ports since  t.ic  begin'oing  of  the  depression  r^iid  might  indicate  that  the  trade 
recovery,   uhich  seemed  to  "be  starting  in  1933,  has  continued.     However,  an 
analysis  of  monthly  figures  of  total  e:[ports  (see  upper  line  in  right  half 
of  chart)   shovv's  that  thu  rise  occurred  almost  entirely  during  the  second  and 
third  quaxter;;  of  1933.     During  1934,   the  curve  seems  to  have  leveled  out 
quite  definitely.     The  third  quai'ter  rise  was  less  than  seasonal,   and,  al- 
though that  dovnward  trend  has  since  "been  arrested,   there  is  no  definite  in- 
dicatio-i  tliat  thu  rise  will  "bo  resuined.     As  pointed  out  a'^ove,  an  im.portant 
limiting  factor  will  "be  the  trend  of  imports. 

Total  imports 

 1   I  ,  ,  - 

An  additional  indication  that  ex^jorts  wi].l  not  continue  under  present 
circumstances  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  appear  to  have  done  from  1933  to 
1934  is  to  "be  foimd  in  the  curve  of  total  comii::odity  imports  (see  second  line 
from  top  of  chart).     This  curve  represents  purchases  of  goods  from  foreign 
countries,     T'he  value  of  imports  into  the  United  States  during  1934  was 
$180,000,0  Xj  greater  than  during  1933.     Of  this,  $37,000,000  represented  the 
rise  in  t-c  amount  of  alcoholic  "beverages  imported  during  the  first  full  cal- 
endar year  tnat  siich  imports  have  "been  legal.     In  spite  of  liquor  imports, 
however,   the  increase  in  American  purchases  of  foreign  merchan.dise  was 
$240,000,000  less  thrji  the  increase  in  merchandise  sales  a"broad. 

'  '     An  aaialysis  of  the  monthly  figures  for  imports  (see  right  half  of 
chart)  shows  that  the  levslin._,  off  from  the  1933  climb  occurred  three  months 
earlier  in  the  case  of  impcrcs  than  in  thait  of  ex:ports.     That  fact  suggests 
that  the  cessation  of  the  rise  in  the  fomcr  may,  as  is  to  be  expected,  have 
"been  influential  in  sto'oping  the  upv/ard  movement  in  the  latter.     Since  then, 
the  tfend  of  the  import  miovement  has  not  been  very  clear.     There  may  be  a 
sluggish  tendency  upward  in  spite  of  the  low  point  reached  dnring  the  '?-imi-aer 
of  1934;  but,  even  at  "oest,  a  ccnr iiiuation  of  the  present  direction  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  support  a^  real  reroverj^  in  exports  for  seveml  years. 

a/    A  detailed  study  cf  thd  "rJ-ance  uf  Intern--,  i  ^^nal  x^ryinents  of  the  T^/.ted 
States  fro;'^  the  point  of  vie'.v  of  A-.ierican  agr  j_r-  i\.ture  is  being  prepa.v: 'i  n.n 
the  Foreign  AgTi cultural  Service  Division  aaid  will  appear  in  an  early  rr.miber 
of  "Foreign  Crops  and  Markets." 
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The  relation  of  ap:ric'alt-j.ral  to  total  ex-ports 

The  principal  agricultural  experts  of  the  United  States  (see  third 
line  in  chart)  ,   including  about'  90  percent  of  the  value  of  all  agricultural 
exports,  rose  from  $670,000,000  in  1933  to  $700,000,000  in  1934.  However, 
the  trend  for  the  latter  year  seems  to  have  "been  downvrard.     The  value  during 
the  laot  two  q-aarters  of  1934  and  the  first  quarter  of  1935  was  less  than  that 
for  the  corresponding  part  of  'the  respective  previous  years.     Most  of  the 
increase  in  total  annual  value  was  due  to  a  $42,000,000  rise  in  tobacco  ex- 
ports.    This  overshadowed  a  $26,000,000  fall  in  cotton  exports.  However, 
it  does  not  appear  so  large  when  compared  with  such  non-agricultural  prod- 
uct increases  as  those  of  $100 ,000 ,000  in  automobile  exports,  $86,000,000 
in  machinery,  and  $43,000,000  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products. 

Fiarthermore ,   the  slightly  increased  exports  of  principal  agricultural 
products  were  a  decreased  proportion  of  exports  of  all  commodities.  Non-Ag- 
ricultural foreign  sales  showed  increases  for  every  quarter  of  1934  over 
1933,  while  the  share  of  principal  a,griculturG.l  exports  in  the  total  de- 
clined during  1934  from  40  percent  to  33  percent.     I>aring  the  first  three 
months  of  1935,   it  was  about  30  percent,  as  compared  with  33  and  39  percent 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  two  preceding  years.     This  de^.line  in  the 
proportion  of  agricultural  exports  to  total  exports  can  be  explained  by  a 
variety  of  specific  differences  between  both  the  foreign  demands  for  and  the 
export  supplies  of  the  principal  United  States  agricultural  and  industrial 
commodities. 

One  influence  tending  to  cut  demand  is  traie  barriers.     There  was  an 
increase  during  1934  of  the  use  by  foreign  countries  of  various  sorts  of  im- 
port restrictions  (tariffs,  quotas,  exchange  controls,  etc.)  due  to  increas- 
ing difficulty  on  the  part  of  certain  countries  (notably  Germany)  in  obta.in- 
ing  enough  gold  or  credit  to  offset  long-continued  excesses  of  their  forei-gn 
payments  over  receipts.     They  have  applied  these  restrictions  in  such  a  way 
as  to  diminish  their  demand  for  agricultural  comniodities    much  more  than  that 
for  mamof actures .     Their  choice  in  this  matter  has  been  dictated  both  by  in- 
ternal-political pressure  and  by  the  prevailing  ambition  for  national  self- 
sufficiency  at  almost  any  cost  in  necessary  fooist'offs  and  raw  materials. 

Another  influence,  not  unconnected  with  the  self-sufficiency  idea,  has 
been  the  increasing  n^umber  and  importance  of  specia.1  a.rrangements  between 
groups  of  countries.     Examples  are  the  preferential  t^ariffs  between  members 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  barter  t ra-:. sac t ions  which  have  been  completed 
by  Germany.     In  the  former  case,  the  agric-'iltural  products  of  the  dominions 
(rather  than  the  industrial  exports  of  Great  Britain)  have  benefitted;  and 
competing  American  agricultural  products  have  suffered  correspondingly.  In 
the  case  of  barter  transactions,  not  only  do  figri cultural  commodities  (be- 
cause of  their  generally  homogeneous  character)  lend  themselves  better  than 
manufactures  to  such  treatment,  but  the  country  which  has  gone  in  most 
strongly  for  the  barter  method  (Germany)  is  usually  one  of  the  largest  buyers 
of  our  agricultural  exports. 
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Both  increa.sed  trade  "barriers  and  specisl  arrangements  are  "beinf: 
stimulated  in  j-nany  parts  of  the  \"Orld  h;/  the  £;rowinf;  belief  that  the  trade 
"bet?;een  each  oe.ir  of  countries  must  "balance,-    Thus,  Germany  insists  on 
"buying:  from  the  United  States  only  as  large  a  value  of  goods  as  the  United 
States  ouys  from  Gerrnanjr;  and  so  forth  for  a  great  num'ber  of  countries. 
The  result,  ^jvh-crever  this  idea  is  p\it  into  effect,  is  to  decrease  total 
trade.     Trian-;rul :ir  trade  is  severely  limited.     Since  American  agricultural 
exports  go  in  ].arge  part  to  countries  "-hich  pay  for  them  "oy  selling  to 
non-industrial  countries  which  in  turn  sell  raw  materials  to  the  United 
Sta.tes,  checking  trian.gular  trade  opera.tions  has  an  es"oecially  ujifavora"ble 
effect  upon  the  markets  for  American  agricultural  products. 

A  third  sou.rce  of  difference  betvi?een  the  trends  in  the  demands  for 
agricultujral  and  industrial  exports  is  the  "spotty"  nature  of  world  aconomic 
conditions.    A  considora'Dlo  part  of  United  Sta.tes  agricultural  exports  are 
ma.rketed  in  the  large  countries  of  western  continental  Europe  wliere  recovery 
has  "been  slow  at  "best,  while  not  a  little  of  the  demand  for  United  States 
manufactured  goods  originates  in  agricultural  countries  many  of  which  have 
experienced  a  measure  of  economic  revival  due  to  an  increase  in  prices  of 
their  raw  material  experts.     This  is  reflected  in  the  geographical  analysis 
of  exports  on  page  533. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  entirely  sui-prising  that  the  general  influence 
of  world  economic  recovery  is  felt  somevhmt  more  hy  manufacturing  than,  "by 
agricu-lture.     Demand  for  raanufacturos  tends  to  be  more  elastic  than  that  for 
"basic  foodstuffs  which  form  a  large  part  of  a^gri cultural  exports.     The  con- 
traction of  demand  which  r^arked  the  general  depression  (as  distinct  from  the 
United  States  agricultural  depression  which  began  much  earlier)  affected  in- 
dustry (especially  heavy  industry)  most  severely.    Any  general  revival  of 
demand  was  to  be  expected  to  help  industry  particularly,  in  the  absence  of 
special  factors  diverting  it  to  agricultural  channels. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  some  special  influ.ences  of  that  sort.  The 
gold-sta.nd.ard  co^untries  (whose  currencies  s.re  said  to  be  "over-valued"  so 
that  their  purchasing  power  is  increased,  as  long  as  prices  remain  "out  of 
line")  are  am.ong  the  chief  buj/'ers  of  our  a -/ri cultural  products.    Any  increase 
in  American  agricu.ltu.ral  exports  due  to  the  increased  buying  power  of  their 
money,  however,  is  more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that  internal  recoverjr  lias 
"been  lea.st  advanced,  in  those  co^antries  and  tha^t  they  have  maintained,  the 
most  effective  barriers  against  agricultura^l  imports.    Another  favorable 
influence  V7as  the  Cuban  Trade  Agreement.    However,  none  of  the  favorable 
factors  have  stinnila.ted  agricultural  exports  enough  to  overcome  the  many 
forces  favoring  the  foreign  d.ornand  for  products  of  industrj'-. 

Most  of  the  infT.uence5  operating  through  prices  asked  by  the  suppliers 
of  prod.uGts  for  oxport  operated  in  the  same  direction.     Thus,  dollar  devalu- 
ation lowered  the  prices  of  ma.nufactured  goods  to  foreign  buyers.  Those 
prices,  quoted  in  a  certain  irumbcr  of  duOllars,  were  easier  to  meet  when  the 
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dollar  had  fallen  in  ralue,  and  sales  expanded.    Many  important  United  States 
agricultural  coinnodities  (such  as  cotton),  on  the  other  hand,  have  their  prices 
set  in  a  more  or  less  homogeneous  world  market.     Instead  of  the  price  to  for- 
eign "buyers  falling  on  devaluation,  the  price  in  the  United  States  rose  and 
foreign  sales  v^ere  not  given  the  temporary  but  substantial  advantage  re- 
ceived by  other  exports.    Jurtherniore,  independent  of  changes  in  dollar 
value,-  the  dollar^prices  of  induatrial  products  tend  to  be  more  rigid  than 
those  of  agricultural  products.    Hence,  the  quantity  of  the  former  exported 
reacts  much  more  quickly  to  shifts  in  demand  tha.n  does  the  quantity  of  the 
Iff'tter.    This  fact  tended  to  increase  the  proportion  of  agricultural  to 
total  exports  while  world  demand  was  falling.    ITow  it  tends  to  decrease  that 
proportion. 

Finally,  on  the  side  of  supply,  agricultural  sales  in  the  past  ye-'-r 
have  been  limited  by  various  recent  price- supporting  and  production-restrict- 
ing factors  (both  accidental  rnd  planned)  more  than  has  been  the  case  for  in- 
dustrial products.     It  is  true  that  price  and  production  control  has  been  a 
general  practice  of  industry  for  a  long  time.    Eor  tha.t  very  reason  its  ef- 
fect on  United  States  exports  of  manuf o.ctures  has  been  felt  throughout  the 
depression.     Those  exports  fell  at  a  greater  ra.te  th'-^n  did  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products  from  1930  until  1933.     With  the  adoption  of  controls  by  ag- 
riculture, this  relationship  is  being  changed. 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  it  may  be  seen  that  an  unusual  variety  of 
both  general  and  special  fa.ctors  has  combined  to  reduce  the  proportion  of 
agricultural  to  total  exports.    At  30  percent  during  the  twelve  months  end- 
ed.  March  31,  1934,  this  ra.tion  reached  its  lowest  point  in  recent  years. 

The  relat_ion_of  agricultural_to  t_ot_;"l  imports. 

Like  total  imports,  discussed  above,  principal  agricultural  imports 
changed  but.. slightly  during  1934,     They  remained  at  about  45  percent  of  the  -  ^ 
total.     Of  the  four  largest  items,  coffee  and  sugar  rose  a.bout  $9,000,000 
each,  but  silk  imports  decreased  some  $31,000,000.    Hubber  imports  more  than 
doubled,  increasing  by  $56,000,000,     The  rest  of  the  $200,000,000  net  rise 
in  total  imports  wa.s  distributed  among  a  largo  number  of  smaller  items.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  rarjor  portion  of  those  increases  vihich  did  take 
place  in  imports  of  agricultur-^l  commodities  were  in  items  either  non-com- 
pletitive  with  American  agriculture  or  where,  as  m  the  case  of  sugar,  the 
American  producer  was  protected  by  quotas  from  any  destructive  foreign  com- 
petition, 

Competitiv£  agricultural_iiivports 

The  line  representing  competitive  agricultural  imports  on  the  accom- 
pa,nying  chajrt  (see  lowest  curve)  was  obtained  by  subtracting  the  six  major  non- 
competitive items  from  the  tot-1  of  agricultural  imports.  Those  subtracted 
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were  coffee,  ro.w  silk,9raa6  ru.aber,  ccao  D;;ans,   tea,  and  pe^:per,  Covious- 
ly,  there  are  many  more  entirely  non-competitivG  agrioaltural  products  im- 
ported regularly.    Hence,   the  line  on  th6  chart  is  somewhat  higher  than  it 
should  he.     It  does  show  the  trend,  ''hov/ever,  and  gives  an  idea,  of  the  low 
level  of ' competitive  agricultural  imports.     Tnis  is  particularly  striking 
when  one  considers  that  the  amount  sho'.-jn  includes  such  items  as  the  great 
numher  of  crude;  drugs  not  produced  in  the  United  States,  Manila,    sisal,  jute, 
tung  oil,  tapioca,  cassava,  sago,  hair  and  wool  in  tond  for  carpets,  earn-  ' 
auha  wax,  and  many  others  vrhich  are  only  very  indirectly  competitive  with 
American  agriculture.     It  also  includes  al].  of  our  emergency  imports  of  feeds 
and  oth^r  crops  needed  to  relieve  distress  conditions  following  drought. 
Furthermore,  a  great  part  of  it  is  made  up  of  such  items  as  sugar,  furs,  and 
others  of  which  we  can  not  possibly  produce  enough  to  supply  all  of  even  our 
present  lov;  domestic  demand, 

Geographical_di^stribution  p_f _trade  '  "  "     ;  "■  '•  '  ;' 

The  increase  in  United  States  exgojl't s.' ^'^^^'i'^S  1934  went  mainly  to  the' 
less  industrialized  area.s  of  the  world.     Thus,  exports  to  the  dominions  and 
colonies  of  the  British  Empire  increased'"$117, 000, 000,  led  by  Camada  with  an 
increase  of  $92,000,000.     La,tin  America  increased  $69,000,000  with  Cuba' in 
the  lead.     China'took  $19,000,000  more  of  American  products.     The  principal  '  '■ 
countries  which  decreased  their  purchases  from- us  were  the  industria.l  coun- 
tries of  Continental  Europe,     Thiis,  exports  to  Continental  Europe  declined 
ab-ut  6  percent,   slight  increases  to  x'elgium,  Italy,  '  and  the  Netherlands 
being  offset  by  heaA'-y  decreases  to  Germany  and  France.     Germany  alone  took 
$32,000,000  less  than  in  1933.       •  •    '       -.  '  • 

Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  important  exceptions  to  the  above 
rule.     United  States  exports  to  them  increased  by  $67,000,000  and  $72,000,000, 
respectively;     In  the  ca.se  of  Japan,   the  extraordinary  expansion  of  her  export 
trade  in  manufactured  goods  necessitated  increased  imports  of  raw  materials. 
As  fsr  the  United  Kingdom,  her  purchases  of  most  American  agricultural  prod- 
'■■ucts  with  the  notable  exception  of  tobacco,  ^^ere  actually  decreased  in  value. 
The  e>:pansion  has  been  mainly  in' other  t.j^oes  of  commodities.  '    '  ' 

However,  even  if  Japan' and  the  United  Kin^xdom  are  counted  among  the  in- 
dustrial countries  for  this  comparison,   the  increase  in  the  value  of  United 
States  exports  during  1934  was  due  more  than  twice  as  much  to  the  purchases  made 
by predom.inantly  agricultural  countries  as  it  was  to  those  made  by  industrial 
countries.     This  is  seen  more  clearly  in  the  changes  in  the  percentages  of 
total  exports.     Of  the  twenty  principal  countries,  Japan  is  the  only  indus- 
trial one  whose  percentage  did  not  fall. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1935,  there  was  a  further  striking 
decrease  in  exports  to  Continental  Europe.  Germany  alone  took  $28,000,000 
less  than  during  the  first  three' months  of  1934.     Her  share  of  total  United 
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States  exports  fell  froni  8.5  percent  to  3.2  percent.     This  compares  with 
9.6  percent  for  the  correspcndinr  q-oarter  during  the  pre-depression  period, 
1924-1925.    Prance  bought  $15,000,000  less  from  the  United  States  during 
he  1935  first  ajoarter  than  during  that  cf  1934.     Of  the  six  principal  coun- 
tries of  Continental  Europe,  Italy  \7a3  the  only  one  whose  piorchases  of 
American  goods  increased.    With  the  coming  in+o  full  effect  of  the  new 
Italian  import  control  systeip  exports  to  Ital;  are  apt  to  decrease. 

The  decreased  exports  to  Continental  Ei^rope  v^ere  partly  offset  by  in- 
creases to  the  British  Dominions  and  to  Latin  America.     C  nada  took 
s5B,000,0C0  more  of  American  goods  in  the  first  three  months  of  1935  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1934;  Australia  and  C-ata-  each  took  ^5, 000, 000 
more,  and  Mexico  $3,000,000  more. 

The  geographical  distr-ihution  of  United  States  im-c.prts  did  not  seem 
to  develop  according  to  any  Tule  faring  1934  and  the-  first  quarter  of  1935. 
More  r.-as  imported  from  the  dominions  and  colonies  of  Great  Britain  (led  oy 
a  large  increase  in  imports  of  r-Libber  from  British  i^ialaya) ,  "but  there  v/as  no 
change  in  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom.     The  total  taken  from  Continental 
Europe  declined,  out  both  Er.ance  and  Belgium  registered  increases.  Imports 
from  Latin  America  increased  (led,  as  in  the  case  of  exports,  by  Cuba),  but 
Colombian  sales  to  the  United  States  decreased.    Purchases  from  the  Orient, 
as  a  whole,  were  lower  than  in '1933,  those  from  China  alone  increasing. 

The  percentage  distribution  is  somewhat  less  confused.     It  shows  in- 
creases for  the  British  Empire,  practically  no  change  for  Latin  America,  and 
decreases  for  the  United  Kingdom,  Cont-^.nental  Europe  and  the  Orient,  There 
seems  a  general  tendency  for  percentages  of  total  imports 'to  approach  those 
of  the  pre-depression  period. 

Gold  value  com-oared  with  dollar  value  '  ' 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  of  the  statistics  -ased  in  this  analysis  are 
on  the  basis  of  official  United  States  dollars.     The  relative  situation 
between  different  economic  classes  and  differ    t  geographical  areas  would 
net  be  changed  by  using  pre-depression  gold  dcllars  as  a  measure  instead; 
but  the  comparison  of  totals  for  1934  against  those  for  1933  shows  a  general 
decline  in  trade  instead  of  a  rise. 

I 

United  States  foreifrn  trade 


Item. 

Imports 

Ex'oorts 

1933 

1934 

1933 

:  1934 

Pre-depression  dollars  a/ 
Official  dollars  

I.'illions 
1,133 

-1- ,  , 

'Millions 

979 
1 , 635 

Millions 
1,260 
1,647 

Millions 
1,254 
2,1C1 

a/  Leag-ae  of  Nations  statistics. 
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AGFJCULTUHE  111  TEE  FOEEIGIT  TRADE  O'F  TEZ  mJITSD  STATES ,  COITT'D 


UITITED  STAT'ES:     Vr.liie  of  exjjorts  and.  impm-ts  of  princip.al  comiTiodities , 


average  1924-1928, 


.-mnnal  J.933_raid  _1934_  ^ 
Tear  ended  December 


19  2i'-1 928  av  e  r  age  • 


1933" 


ITEIvI 

Total      Share  of 

Share  of 

Total 

Share  o: 

v  aliiG  ■ 

ijO  tax 

V  alue 

total 

V  alue 

total 

DOMESTIC'  ES'OStS 

Million 

"C  -.T 

rer- 

Million 

Per- 

Million 

Per-  ^" 

Agricultural  - 

doll  pz'z 

c  ent 

do  1 1  aJ--  s 

cent 

dollar's 

cent 

Cotton,  unrafg'd.  

X  J ,  t:. 

~393T2 

24 . 2 

372.8 

17.7 

Tobacco,  "   

■  .L  '4:  J  ,  O 

o  .  X 

82.9 

5.0 

125.1 

6.0 

112.5 
207 . 3 

2.4 

4 . 4 

59.7 
59.6 

4.2 

74.2 
61.3 

3 . 5 

3.6 

13.6 

1.1 

27.1 

1.5 

Principal  rg;rlc.ul- 

turpl   COi'¥'  od"i  ti  PE   rs  /  .  . 

^O  T 

6S6  . 5 

40 . 5 

696.7 

33  2 

Industrial  - 

Petroleuau  end  products.. 

406.4 

10.4 

200.0 

12.1 

227.5 

10.8 

Machinerv,   total .......  . 

401 . 5 

8  4 

132.5 

3.0 

218.4 

10.4 

Automobile G  ,  parts  and 

accessories. . . . . , , , , . . 

347 . 7 

13.7 

90.6 

5.5 

190.2 

9.1 

I ron  and  steel  mi 1 1 

prod'octs  0/  

161.7 

6^  3 
3  1  ?9  5 

3.4 

45 . 5 
49.7 

2.8 
3.0 

88.7 
;  57.5 
L  1^442... 8„„ 

4.2 
2.7 

 68,7, 

6^  7 

To  t  al ,   10  p  r  i  n .  e  :cpo  r  t  s 

4,753.4 

100.0 

_X.,647_^_ 

_,100^0__ 

iocl._o. 

IMPORTS  c./ 

Agricultural  - 

Coffee  

?.'^6  3 
261  5 

7  0 
6  4 

124.1 
107.6 

8.6 
7.4 

133.2 
116.5 

6.1 
7.1 

375  0 

102.5 

7.1 

71.8 

4.4 

116  5 
333.9 

2  8 

38.1 
45.9 

2.6 

40.7 

2.5 

8.2 

3.2 

101.6 

6.2 

Princip al  sgri  cul- 

tural  coi:i.;oditie s  d/.. 

2,103.3 

51.2 

674.0 

46.5 

731.8 

44.8 

Industrial  - 

Paper -(inc.  standard 

136.4 

3.3 

• 

77.4 
51.2 

5.3 

86.5 
44.8 

5.3 
2.7 

Tin,  bars,  blocks,  pigs. 

91.4 

3.5 

Paper  base  stock  

111.7 

2.7 

55.3 

4.5 

71 .2 

4.4 

Petroleum  and  products.. 

116.0 

2.8 

2o  •  9 

1.8 

36 . 4 

2  •  2 

Copper  £jid  man-of  actures  . 

92.7 

2.3 

17.6 

1 .  £j 

27.  S 

1.7 

Total,   10  prin.  imports 

1, 926.4 

46.9 

_^_655^6_„ 

'?'30.5.„ 

 44,7 

4,io'8T7""" 

"  iob.":i  " 

'1745076""" 

7io"o.76_" 

" 1,634. 8 

100.0 

"1934 


Poreign  Agricultural  Service,     Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  ITavigation  of  the 
United  States,  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Comiiierce  of  the  United  States,   and  from 
official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Poreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.     a/  Includes  about 


95 


percent  of  the  value  of  agricultural  product: 


b/  Excludes  iron  and 


ad- 


vanced manufactures.    _c/  Imports  for  consumption  in  1934  and  general  imports  for 
previous  years.     d/  Includes  about  94  percent  of  the  value  of  agricultural  products. 
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UUITSD  STj\^rzS:  Value  of  erq^orts  anc  iLnports  of  principal  coinmodities , 
 Jm"'J^r:f-Uar-chJ.i£s.._Jiiil-i^^   


:  .192.^-152^- 

1954 



 155a 





its:-: 

■  Share 

Share 

Share 

Share 

Total 

of 

Total 

of 

Total 

of 

Total 

of 

valn.e 

u_.  value.. 

„to_taL- 

_.Y.al"iie_ 

^y^l-ig._.  _^ 

_.  toi  al 



EOI.ISSTIG  Zl-TORTS 

I^illion 

Per- 

::illion 

Pe  r- 

Million 

Per- 

Million 

?e  r 

Igriculturs.!  - 

dollar's 

cent 

clollars 

cent 

dollars 

cent 

dollars 

cent 

Cotton ,  -juxif  g '  d  

238. 5 

20.7 

113.8 

22.0 

81.0 

15.7 

21.8 

12.0 

Tobacco  "   

38.9 

3.4 

20.2 

3.9 

26.5 

5.1  . 

7.5 

4.2 

"Fruits  and  nuts  

24.3 

2.1 

21.3 

4.1 

17.0 

3.3 

5.4 

5.0 

Meat  products  and  lard 

60.2 

•  15.4 

5.0 

12.4 

2.4 

5.8 

2.1 

TTheat  and  flo\ir  : 

43.7 

3.8 

9.0 

1.8 

5.8 

.  .7 

1.4 

.8 

PrinclprJ.  r^^ricultur-  : 

^al  coniLicdities  a/.  •: 

456  .5 

59  .5  ; 

190.4 

36.9 

148.8 

28.8  ' 

42.6 

25.4 

xnuusuriai-  — 

PetroleuiT.  and  products 

117.1 

10.1 ; 

54.2 

10.5 

51 .4 

10.0 

20.1 

11.0 

96.1 

6.3  ■ 

47.3 

9.2 

60.7 

11 .8'. 

25.7 

15.0 

.  AutoiTiobile s ,  parts  i 

and  accessoriss  ; 

84. 6 

7.3  : 

-1-4 .  c 

8.6 

62.  / 

12.2 

25.0 

15.7 

iron  ancL  Soeei  iniii  ; 

42.2 

3.7] 

oi  rz 
2i  .6 

4 . 1 

2vi  .4 

4.D 

8.5 

4.7 

16.4 

1.4  : 

14,4 

2.8 

 15.4  _ 

  3.0  ; 

5 .  t5 

_  _5_.  2 

Total,  10  princip-l  : 

export  coriiTiodities.' 

762. -n^ 

66.0  : 

361 .5 

70.0 

554.1 

68.7 

__125.2_ 

_67.7 

 516i,5_ 

J,00^_ 

 515 .  8  _^ 

100  .0"  \ 

182.0 

100.0 

IMPOP-TS  _c/  • 

Agric-iultural  -  ■ 

77 .0 

7.2  : 

39.8 

9.8 

41.8 

8.4  : 

14.5  " 

8.2 

77.8 

7.2  • 

25.1 

6.2 

40.2 

8.1  : 

8.5 

4.7 

PB.9 

8.3  • 

19.0 

4.7 

20.9 

4.2  : 

7.2 

4.1 

31.3 

2.9  : 

15.3 

3 . 6 

12.0 

2.4  j 

'4.5 

2.6 

Su'b'b  e  r ,   c  rude  • 

_27^  . 

 9JJ 

 2Cj.l. 

 ,4.9_ 

 55.^8_, 

7_.2.J 

 12.2 

.  ._7.-.0 

Principal  atricultur-  : 

al  cora:nod itiea  d/..; 

-  571_,1^ 

-  J3....1 .  [ 

 lS6i2_, 

u_  4oj  7. . 

51 .8  .: 

__8&.,0  ^ 

.  .50.2 

Industrial  -  1 

Paper  (i.:c.  stcndard  | 

newsprint)  I 

32.7 

3.0  ■ 

18.4 

4.5 

19,1 

5.9  ' 

7.1 

4.0 

Tin ,  "b ar s  ,  blocks ,  pigs; 

,.  25.0 

2.3  : 

10.0 

2.4 

19.8 

4.0 

9.4 

5.4 

Paper  "base  stocks  : 

28.1 

2.6 

15.5 

3.8 

16.6 

5.4 

5.1 

2.9 

Petroleuia  aiid  x->ro ducts- 

29.7 

2.3 : 

7.3 

1.9 

8.6 

1.7  ' 

4.4 

2.5 

Copper  r^id  i.ij-nuf act-oi'e; 

5„  22. 3_ 

6.7 

 1,^.. 

,  7.^ 

 U5_ 

2.7  ^ 

^„1:5 

Total,  10  principal  : 

import  corar'oditiesi 

510.4  '  47.5 

177.7 

__222..4_^ 

44.8 

75.2 

42.9 

 Total  ii.v,:orts  L-^Z^ 'J^™ 

J.OC^0_ 

_'__4p7\4_ 

'i0;J.^g_ 

^  496. 2"" 

100.0 

175.- 

100. 0 

Poreign  Agricultural  Service.     Compiled  frcin  Forei^-^i  CoinnGrce  and  navigation  of  the 
United  States,  Monthly  S-amrr.ary  of  Poreign  CoJiimerce  of  the  United  States,   rjid  from 
ficial  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Poreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,     a/  Includes  abovit  9i 
percent  of  the  vrlue  of  agricultural  products,    t/  Excludes  advanced  manufactures  o: 
iron  and  steel.    _c/  Imports  for  consumption  in  1934  and  1955  and  gcnercJ.  im.ports  fo. 
previous  years,     d/  Includes  atout  94  percent  of  the  value  of  agri cul tiar al  products 
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AGRICULTURE  IK  THE  FOREIOH  TRA.DE  01'  THE  UNITED  STATES,  CONT'D 


milTED  STATES:  Value  of  total  exports,  "by  co^antries,  average  1924-1923, 

annual  1933  and  1934 


Country  of 
destination 


British  Empire 

Canada.  

United  Kingdora. 

Australia  

British  India. . 
British  Malaya. 


Total  

Continental  E^arope 

Germany  

Fra.nce  

Italy  

Belgium  

Netherlands  

Russia  (in  Europ 

and  Asia)  

Total  

Latin  America 
Argentina 
Brazil . . . 

Cuha  

Mexico . . . 
Colamhia. 

Chile  

Total, . 
The  Orient 
Japan. . . . 
China  a/ 
Philippines 
Total. . . . 
Total,  20  principal 

countries.  .  . 
Total,  all  coun- 
tries.   


Avera!?e 


1924-1926 
-~^~r  -cT'- 


va.xue 

Million 
dollars 

752.5 
935.4 
148.6 
4B.0 
11.5 

T78"96^"0" 


444.8 
259 . 1 
1G8.7 
112.7 
143 . 9 

 SQ^Q. 

1.189. 2 


150 . 4 
87.4 
168.4 
127 . 9 
45.1 
39 


 618.8 

257 . 3 

130 . 7 

 52^.?,_ 

 455...  7_ 

 .».2_. 

4,360.6 


of  _tq_tal^ 
Per- 
cent 

15.5 
19.2 
3.1 
1.0 

.  o 

3970 


9.2 
5.3 
3.5 
2.3 
3.0 


1933 


Total 
value 


j ; Shore 
of  total 


Million 
dollars 

210.7 
311.7 
26.3 
19,9 
2.4 

57lT0 


140.0 
121.7 
61,2 
43.3 
48.7 


Per- 
cent 

12.6 
18.6 
1.6 
1.2 
.1 


34.1 


8.3 
7.3 

3.7 

2.6 

o  q 


24.51 


3.1 
1.8 
3.5 


.9 


5,3 
2.7 

9.4 


100.0 


423 . 9  i 


25 . 3 


36.9 
29.7 
25.1 
37.5 
14.8 

149,3 


143.3 
63.2 

251.3 


1,675.0 


2.2 
1.8 
1.5 
2.2 
.9 
.3 


8.9 


8.5 
3.8 

_2^.Z. 


15.0 


83.3 


100.0 


1934 


Total 
value 


Million 
dollars 


302.4 
383.3 
43.2 
27.4 
4.2 


760.5 


108.8 
115.9 
64.9 
49.8 
50.5 

15.0 


404.9 


42.7 
40.4 
45.4 
55.4 
21.9 
12.0 


217.8 


210.4 
81.7 
47.5 


339.6 


1,722.8 


2,133.4 


Sh'^tTe 
of  total 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.     Compiled  from  Foreign  Ccmmcrce  and  Navigation  of  the. 
United  States,  Monthly  Suiamary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States,   and  from^ 
official  records  of  the  Bureau  of.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Includes  Hongkong  and  Kvvantung. 
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AORICULTUHE  IIC  THE  FCSEIGH  THADE  OF  TtHl  UNITED  STATES,  CONT'D 


UNITED  STATES:     Value  of  total  exports  "by  coiontries, 
January-March  1935,  with  comparisons 


Country  of 
destination 


British  Empire 

Canada  

United  Kingdom, 

Australia  

British  India  . 

British  Malaya. 

Total.  

Continental  Europe 

G-erraany  

France  ,  . 

Italy  

Belgium  

Netherlands. .  .  . 

Eussia(in  Europ 
and  Asia) .... 

Total  

Latin  America 

Argent inn 

Brazil. . . 

Cuba  

Mexico. . . 

ColQm"bia. 

Chile  

Total. . 
The  Orient 
Japan.  .  .  . 
China  a/. 
PhiliT)pines. 
Total. . 
Total,  20  pri-x- 

cipol  oo^antr: 
Total,  all  co"an- 
tries  


;   First^Gv 

arter 

March 

:  1924-191 

3  a,v. 

193 

1935 

:  1935 

:    Total  ; 

Share 

.  Total 

•  Share 

Total 

Sha  re 

Total 

Share 

.    value  1 

of 

velue 

: 

value 

of 

value 

of 

!  1 

total 

:  tota; 

total 

total 

;  liillion 

Per- 

Iviillion 

\  Per- 

Mi  Hi  or 

t  Per- 

X  X  X  X  L/ 1. 

X  —  J- 

'    f  i  n  1    1  O  T*  CL 

1        0  T*  C 

.       r*  0 

dollars  cent 

dollars 

cent 

•      155. J 

13.2 

63 . 8 

\  12.1 

.  7.2.1 

13,8 

26.0 

14.0 

234.-,^ 

19.9 

92.4 

17.  6 

93.2 

17.8 

29 . 4 

15.9 

3.0 

9.1 

1.7 

1.3.3 

2.6 

5.1 

2.S 

i  13,9! 

1.2 

6.7 

1.3 

9..1 

1.7 

3.5 

1.9 

2.9: 

.  2 

.  3 

2 

1.0 

p 

1   . 

.2 

442 .  a 

 57.5  ^ 

172.  3 

139.2 

36.1 

64.  4 

34. 8 

t     '        . . .  — .p- 
«  1 
t  1 

:    113.  c; 

9.6 

44.  d 

8.5 

16..9 

3,2 

6.1 

5.5 

65 . 01 

5.5 

57.0 

7.0 

,  .22.2 

4.5 

7.3 

3.9 

:  46.0] 

5.9 

17.4 

3.5 

.  20.1 

5.8 

6.9 

3.7 

:      28.  a 

2.4 

14.0 

2.7 

12.3 

2.4 

4.8 

2.6 

;  34.4; 

• 

2.9 

14.9 

2.3 

11.1 

2.1 

4.2 

2.3 

I.     ,11.  l'}, 



2.7 

 5 

.,_.,3J„. 

.  . .     .  i  6 

1.8 

1.0 

:  298.3 

25. 3_, 

^    130 . 6 

24.8 

85.7 

31.1 

lc.8 

;  35.^ 

5.0 

9.4 

1.8 

11.9 

2.3 

4.6 

2.5 

1.7 

9.2 

1.7 

11.2 

2.1  ■ 

4.1 

2.2 

;      43. d 

5.6 

9.3 

1.8 

14.7 

2.8 

5.1 

2.8 

■  32.]' 

2.7 

12.3 

2,5 

15.4 

2.9  • 

6.0 

5.2 

:  10.4 

.9 

4.0 

.8 

6.0 

1.2  : 

2,4 

1.5 

.8 

1.3 

.5 

3.7 

,7 

.  1.3 

.7 

\      150 . 3 

12.7 

4-\0 

8.7 

62.9 

12.0 

23.  5 

12.7 

:      71. i 

6.0 

46.0 

9.1 

50.  6 

9.6 

14,7 

7.9 

:      35. -^i 

2.8 

20.  B 

4.0 

16.3 

3.1 

5.1 

2.8 

:  i£xJlL. 

.1.4 

13.1 

2.5 

.  12.9 

2.5 

5.3 

2.9 

:     123. u 

10 . 2 

81.9 

lc.6 

79.3 

15.2 

or  -1 
«  .L 

13.6 

ijU01Li_ 

65.7 

431.3 

.  S2.0 

417.6 

79.7 

144.1 

77.9 

:  l,i7g.s( 

100.0 

525 . 8 

;  100.0 

524.2 

100.0 

185,0 

100.0 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.     Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  United  States,  Monthly  S^ommary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Includes  Hongkong  and  Kwantung. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  FCHEISN  IHAJDS  OF  TH3  UlIITZD  STATES,  CONT»I) 

Value  of  in2"'0rts,  "by  coimtries ,  average  1924-1928, 
animal  1933  and  1?34  a/ 


Country  of  origin 


British  Empire 

Canada  

United  Kingdom. . . . 

Australia.  

British  India  

British  Malaya. . . . 

Total  

Continental  Europe 

Germany  , 

France, ,  

Italy,...  

Belgium.  

Ne.ther  lands  .". 

Russia  (Europe  and 
Asia) ., . . 
Total. . . 
Latin  Americ 

Argentina, 

Brazil. . . , 

Ou-ha, ..... 

Mexico. . . . 

Colorahi  a. » 

Chile. . . . . 

X~'3't'i3'X«#  •  e  «  t  •  •  •  •  • 

The  Orient 

Ji^pan. ............ 

.  China  h/, ......... 

Philippines, 

Total...  

Total.,  20  principal 

countries  , . . , . 

Total,  all  coun- 
tries , 


.ectsrober.  51  

1921-122_£  B.YJTS^Q. 

^-m.  ■  .1  -    -  mm.  ^ 

7 '7 

J=iA2  ,..     „  ■ 

:  1934 

Total 

;  Share  of 

j  Total 

;  Share  of 

;  Total 

•  Share  of 

vs  lue 

'  total 

;  total 

;  value 

!  total 

^  j'i    1  *^  4     1'  1 
MIJ.  J.  1  vxi 

'       P  e  r — 

j  Million 

;       rcj.  — 

■     iiiXX  J-  J.  uii 

>  Ppr- 

dollars 

;  c_en_j_ 

:  dollars 

■  cent 

:  dollars 

:  cent 

458. 7 

11.1 

•  135.4 

:  12.8 

;  227,0 

;  13.9 

373, 8 

:  9,1 

;  111.3 

;  7.7 

;  lll.o 

'               C  Q 
D,  O 

■40.8 

:    •  1.0 

:  7.7 

,5 

:  8.6 

:  ■  .5 

'  '7. 

:  43.8 

:  3.0 

o .  '± 

265.5 

5.5 

59,9 

4.1 

;  105,3 

6.4 

1..274-5 

 31  .0 

 ^^2S^J^ 

28.1 

:  507,1 

31.0 

184.9 

4,5 

5.4 

68,9 

4.2 

1  '^.6  7 

JL      w  »  t 

3  8 

3.4 

57.3 

3.5 

CO  1 

2  4 

TIP  A 

?  7 

36.8 

2.3 

71.9 

1.8 

2tj  .  2 

1  6 

26.4 

1.6 

87.9 

2.1 

30.9 

2.1 

28.0 

1.7  ■ 

 12..5_ 

.3 

.9 

12.0 

.7 

 612,sJ.:__ 

14,9 

232  7 

16,1 

229,4  : 

14.0 

83.0  ' 

2.1  ' 

Q  ! 
oo. o  ; 

2.3 

29.5  : 

1.8 

212.0  : 

5.2  : 

82.6  : 

5.7 

92.0  ; 

5.6 

266.7  ; 

6.5  i 

58.5  : 

4.0 

78.5  : 

4.8 

155.5  : 

3,8  ; 

30.7  i 

2,1 

34.9  i 

2.2 

75.8  ; 

1.9  ; 

47.6  : 

3,3 

47,0  : 

2.9 

.  .„  XI. Q  i 

21,6  : 

1,? 

863«2  '• 

 U8^. 

„  203.^.6  ,i 

18.6 

382.3  : 

9.3  i 

128.4  : 

8.9 

118.0  ■. 

7.2 

162.1  ' 

4.0  i 

43.1  : 

3.0 

49.9  : 

3.1 

103. 9_J 

2.6  : 

93,0  : 

6.4 

87.7  : 

5,4 



 I^i^J 

255 . 6_; 

3,422.0_^ 

83.3  : 

1,170.0  ■ 

80.7 

1,295.7  : 

79.3 

100.0  ; 

1,450.0  : 

100.0 

1,534,8  ; 

100.0 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service,     Compiled  from  Foreign  Comn:erce  and  Navigation  of 

the  United  States,  Monthly  Summary  'Of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 

from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

a/  Imports  for  consumption  in  1934  and  general  imports  in  previous  years. 

by  Includes  Hongkong  and  Kwant ■.mg. 
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AGPJCJLTTIRS  III  THE  F03SIC-N  OF  TES^UiaTED  STA'::ES;  CONT'D 


innTH)  STATES:  Valus  of  i.-nports,  "by  countries,  Jamisry-Marcri  1935, 
 77ith  coTToarisons  a/  


First  nu 

arter 

Uc-r 

ch 

1924-1325  ?v. 

1934 

1935 

Country  cf  ori^^in 

Total 

Share 
of 

Total  : 

Share 
cf 

Total 

Share 
of 

Total  i 

Share 
of 

value 

,_,  total,, 

value  ' 
• 

tctaj. 

valuo 

total 

value'  : 

total 

liil  .1.0V. 

Per- 

Milliort 

Per- 

Million 

Per- 

Mi  T  T  i  CiTi 

ill  X  J.          J-  ^'i-^ 

dollars 

cent 

dollar 5 

cent 

dollars 

:  cent 

dollars 

cent 

"R  T  i  t;  "1    V;   "Er^^  -i  o 

107,0 

10»0 

43.  5: 

11.9 

;  11,7 

20.9 

United  Kingdon, . . . 

9o.  c 

8.9 

30.4: 

7.5 

33.  7 

;  0.8 

11.6 

6.6 

British  India..... 
British  llalaya. . . . 

15. 0 
37.8 

.  23^_, 

1.4 

3.5 

l,7i  .4 
lo .  oj  3.7 

22.4:  5.5 

3.0 
15.3 

: 

:  5»1 

( .  0 

Q 
«  s7 

5.0 
15.8 

2.9 
3.0 

Total  

333.7 

.    ..V'-.l  1  . 

.   29,, 0, 

145.9 

!      3  'J  ,  'J 

5'-.  2 

30.9 

Continental  Europe 

• 

44.0 

4,1 
3.  7 
2.2 
1.5 
1.9 

19 .  7\ 

4,8 

19.3 
13.3 
8.3 
8.6 
8.3 

\  3,9 
:  2.7 
j  1.7 
i  1.7 

:  -•'^ 

6,5 

3.5 

"aO  Q 

23. 

17. 3i 
9,3; 
6 . 61 
7.4: 

4.3 
2,3 
1,6 

4.6 
2.9 

;  3.0 
•  3,6 

2.5 
1.6 

Italv  

19.1 
20.5 

1,7 

Netherlands  

Sussia  (in  Europe 

1.8 

2,1 

and  Asia)  

2.- 

.2 

2.8: 

 .7_ 

:  3..5_ 

:  .7 

i    1.2  ■ 

n 
.  1 

Total  

149.6 

13.9 

53.1: 

15.5 

€1 , 5 

:  12.4 

21 .  c 

13.3 

Latin  America 

25.1 
53.3 
79.0 
44.1 

2.3 
5,0 

8.5i 

25.  5; 

8.7: 
9.6: 

2.1 
5.3 

14.1 
26.0 
24,6 
12.3 

:  2.3 

5.7 
8.5 
9.3 
4.4 

3.8 
4.9 
5.3 
2,5 

:  5.3 
•  5.0 

:  2.5 

7.3 

2,1 
2.4 

Mexico  

4.1 

19.9 

1.9 

— '  •  - 

13.6: 
4.5: 

3,4 

13,9 
7.1 

•  2.8 
1.4 

5.2 

P  Q 

3.0 
1.7 

Chile   , 

,  25i7_ 

,  247.?" 

'  23.0.. 

71,. 21. 

9S.0 

19.  S 

37.1 

21.2 

The  Orient 

Japan.  

S9.  £ 

6.4 

30.1; 

7.4 

34,9 

7.0 

12.4  ' 

7.1 

China  'cJ  

Philippines  

41.1 

3.3 

2  ^■ 

1  A  '■■>' 
J.-x  .  • 

28.3; 

3.5 

5,9 

18.6 
30.1 

3.7 

5.1 

7.5  • 

3.S  . 

4.3 

2.1 

^57. 2 

14.  c  . 

72.3: 

17.8 

rio .  0 

16.8 

23.7  : 

13.5 

Total,  20  prin- 

cipal countriep. 

387.6: 

82.6  ; 

325 . 2: 

79.3  ■ 

79.0 

136.6  : 

77.9 

Total,  all  coun- 

l,075.li 

100.0  : 

407.4: 

100.0  : 

495.2; 

100.0  i 

175.4  i 

100.0 

Poreif^n  Agricultural  Service,     Compiled  frora  Foreign  Couirisros  and  Navigation  of  the 
United  States,  Honthl^'-  SuTimarj'-  of  Foreign  Coiiraerce  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
official  records  of  the  E-j.reau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Coniinerce, 

a/  I.-Tiports  for  consumption  in  1934  and  1935  and  general  iraports  for  previous  years, 
h/  Includes  Hongkong  and  K^antung. 
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Forei.~?i  Crops  and  Markets 
WIIEAT:     Closing  pi*ices  of  July  futures 


Vol.  30,  No.  21 


Date 


High  c/. 
Low  c_/. 
Api*ii'~27 
May  4 . . . 
11... 

1  b  •  •  .  «  • 


Chicago       j  K.'insas  Citv;  Minneapolis 
l935'tl!95i" rT935' :  1934 "3935 


1934 


Cent  s 


90 
75 
78 
80 
86 
89 


Cent:>'  Con t_5  Con  t  g  Cerrt  s;  Gents 


101  : 

82 

:  101 

:  90 

:  111 

>  73 

90 

70 

84 

91  : 

67 

:  87 

:  72 

:  99 

66 

84  ; 

66 

79 

99  : 

71 

:  98 

:  77 

■  110 

67 

89  :' 

67 

82 

96 ; 

72 

:  95 

■  80 

:  108 

67 

89  ; 

67  . 

81 

94  : 

78 

:  94 

•36 

:  108 

70 

89  ; 

69  : 

81 

91  i 

82 

;  91 

:'  90 

:  106 

71 

87  ;■ 

68  : 

80 

Winnipeg  r,/  Liverpool 


1934 


Cents; 


1935 


Cent  9 


19.34 
Cents 


_1935_^, 
Cent  s.' 


Biaenos  , 
Aire?  "b/ 


_1S34, 
Cents; 


d/54 
d/53 
d/54 
d/53 
a/54 
d/54 


1935 


Cent  s 

d/65 
d/62 
d/63 
d/63 
d/53 
d/62 


|i7~Conversions  noon  ov.ying  rate  of  exchange,  jb/  Prices  are  of  day  previous  to 
other  prices,     c,/  April  1  to  date,     d/  Juno  futures. 

■WHZAT:     v?eighted  avera.ge  cash  price  at  stated  markets 


'  All  classes: 

No. 

0 

No 

.  ]. 

Wo. 2  I 

'arda/ 

No.. 

2 

Weste 

rn 

Week 

; ond  grades  ; 

Ilrrd 

Titers 

Dk.il 

.Spring 

,  Amber 

Darom; 

Red  Winter 

'  feite 

ended  ' 

"six  rri.';:rket s' 

Zansp 

s  City 

Minn. 

eapoli  s 

Hinneapolr?^ 

St .  ^ 

'  Seattle,  h/. 

193^1  ;  1935  ; 

"1934" 

1 1935 X 

19  3i. 

:  1935 

1934  ; 

1935  ; 

1934 

.1935_, 

19 

.  1935 

^Cent;:-  Cents; 

C'^nt  a 

Cent 

i>  Cents 

Cents! 

Cent^ 

Cents 

Cent^ 

Cents 

Cents 

High  c/. . . 

93    :    115  i 

83 

107  ; 

94 

:  121 

116; 

138  \ 

87 

100 

77 

88 

Lovr  c./  , .  . 

79    :    107  : 

70 

98  : 

80 

i  115 

Q7. 

117  ;' 

73 

93 

69 

94 

April  27.. 

79    :    113  ;■ 

70 

105  : 

31  ■ 

i  121 

96: 

130  : 

73 

. .  m 

70 

36 

May  4 .  .  .  . 

83    :    112  ; 

74 

103  *: 

84  ■ 

;  120 

101= 

130  ; 

76 

.  98 

72 

86 

■  11  

93    :    111  ; 

83 

103  ; 

92 

115; 

123  : 

84 

95  . 

77 

85 

18  

93    •;    109  : 

82 

103  1 

94  ■ 

:   118  * 

106i 

117  : 

85 

93 

76 

a/  Amher  Durum  1934,  t 

7"  Wee 

kly  average 

of  daily  cash 

quotr 

it  ions 

hr.si 

s  No. 

1 

sacked  30  days  deliver^/- 

.  c/ 

April 

1  to 

date. 

mSAT: 

Price 

per  "bush 

el  at  specified 

European 

market  s 

1 

1  0 

3o'«34  an 

d  193-i-55 

 Eottprdajii  

Berl,in 

England 

Dcate  : 

Eange 

Hard 

Mo-ni-  ; 

Argen-  . 

Aus- 

P?.ri s 

Milan 

and 

Winter  " 

to  ba  ; 

tin  a  \ 

tralia 

Wnles 

No ,  2 

^  No^_3_J 



_b/ 

Domestic 

C£nt_s  ; 

Conta 

Cent  s 

Centos 

Cents 

Cent  s 

Cents 

1933-34  d/ 

High 

83 

90'  : 

1'7 

89 

214" 

235 

207 

85 

1934-35  d/ 

Low 

51 

53  : 

46 

1 

151 

165 

161 

58 

High 

97 

103  i 

83  • 

97 

228 

240 

245 

74 

Low 

69 

83  ; 

57 

59 

210 

136. 

189 

58 

April  11. .; 

e/o7 

98  ; 

74 

83 

227 

136 

235 

63 

13. 

:  e /a4 

95  : 

72 

83 

227 

140 

244 

53 

25 , 

.  e/G3 

;     94  : 

72 

81 

227 

244 

66 

May  2....  ' 

83 

■  95_'. 

■  70 

31... 

^2S__„ 

245 

■  58 

Division  of  Stat 
day  previous  to 
Saturday.  Price 
c_/  Producer' s  fi 


istic?!  and  Historical  Research.  ■  Prices  at  Paris  and  Milan  are  of 
other  prices.    Prices  in  England  and- Wales  are  for  week  ending 
s  converted  at  current  e.xchange  rates,     a/  Darusso.     h/  P.A.Q« 
xed  price  from  August  16,  1934,     d/  July  1  to  date,     e^l  Nominal. 
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FSSrGPJin^S:'    Acreage,  specified  caontries,  1932-1935 


Crop  and  cdantries 
reported  in  1955 

.   ±  i?  I?  o 

1933 

1934 

1935 

P  6 1'  c  e  i  1 0  0^  e 
1935  is  of 

1  O'.O 

1 , 000 

1 , 000 

1 ,  OOo 

P-^r— 

acre  s 

■  acres 

acr  e  s 

acre  s 

cent 

Canads-.  

3, 758 

3 , 553 

3,612 

a/^  3,798 

10571 

jnxt-^ci  iSoatfS  

""/O./Ow'S  ■ 

;=  /  ^^  ,95A  ■ 

1  67.3 

62 

60 

82 

79 

95,5 

1 ,  i'3o 
4,  653 
672 
1 ,  ooi; 

l,91i 
4, 502 

757  ' 
1 ,  bed 

1 , 809 

94,  1 

4,  537 

4,535  ' 

545 

100. 8 
111.6 
yb,o 

607 

1 ,  oUc5 

o  "I  o  TT"7  o    "V\  / 

c  n  c 
59-0 

cr 

jy  .0 

536 
570 

2:7 

553 
502 

539 
569 

200 

db 

544 

89.5 
113.5 

Ob  .0 

509  . 

227 
77 

TJ.  -1-1 

212 

Jroxanc  ,«  

1  '\    Q  0/ 

10, 527 

Q  1 

y  ^ ,  i 

J/or  oc  o  o . 

POP 

0 ,  ±ol 

^7    C  w/L 
0 , ^  ^ 

ci,  yoo 

1  DP  Q 

y'i.  f 

1,507 

927 

988 

1,532 

155.1 

356 

293  , 

284 

275 

96,3 

i Ijc3.X    i,;  ^-'x  Oil   rftu.  i.  XL/d     \  rr^  •  • 

s  "IP 

0  ,  0—0 

775 

( ■-■•J 

cll 

37,475 

00 . c5o 

30.533 

00 . 9  GO 

117.5 

Estinateri  ^■^nrt.hp'^ri  Fpti  — 

ojJiiuj.  o     0  ^  oci.  J_    c  A.L/XU.U.  J.  11^ 

jcuissia  aiiO-  unma  ,  , 

73 , 700 

G  < , 200 

CATS 



United  States, ....  . 

13,143 

] 3,529 
701 

13 , 731 

a/  14>316 

r.  /  ^9  1  03 

104,3 

1^8  7 

53 

57 
8  1?V 

d7 
8  193 

100, 

8, 370 

8,314 
1,  693 

1,  877 

1,619 

100,3 
36, 3 

Greece,  

332 

341 

351 

■  358 

102.0 

288 

32  / 

312 

254 

84, 5 

Total  iurope  (5)  

10.985 

10,943 

10.734 

10.501 

97.5 

56 
488 

79 
451 

65 
450 

74 
457  ' 

113, 3 
101.5 

51 

49 

74 

151,0 

Total  iJorth  Africa  (3;., 

5  9  5 

531 

554 

107.3 

Sjrria.  and  Lebanon  

32 

30 

Total  11  co-vintries  

66.181" 

,.  61,.7S^_ 

55,457 

"64, 5W' 

1X6,4  • 

Estimated  ITorthern  Hemi- 

sphere total  excluding: 

:  94.200 

:  37.500 

Official  sources. 

a/  Intentions  to  plant,    b/  TTinter  acroa-ge  -only. 
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FEED  GMNS  ilTD  HYE:     Yteekly  average  price  per  "bushel  of  corii,  rye, 


Corn 

 2.ye. 

0r.t5 

"3axl_e.y-J^ 

Week 

Chic 

■Buenos 

AiresJ 

Minne 

ai-o  1  i  s' 

Chicago  ' 

Minnea"Doli5 

ilO  •  d 

oiait- 
ing 

ended 

:    IT.j  .  3 

;■  Yellot? 

Future 

;    Futures  ; 

"^T'^ 

o 

Ho .  •  3 

VTni  te 

No. 

2 

:i934  '  1935 

1954  1 

935, 

:  1931- 

1935  • 

1934  : 

1955 

_1?34. 

1955 

 ^  K..Vl,.V_., 

1935 

Cents 

Cents  Xl. 

nts 

iCents 

Cents  ■( 

jOnts  ; 

Cents 

Cents 

Ccntg 

High  c/ .  .  . 

:  50 

96 

53  • 

90' 

:  42 

43  : 

66 

80 

57 

55 

1  1  5 

119 

Low  c/ . . . . 

i  45 

80 

44  : 

78 

:  39 

38  : 

53  , 

56 

29 

44' 

'  '  '  86' 

92 

April'  20.  . 

;  46 

91 

Mav  ' 

111                '      .  * 

44: 

riV 
"J 

90 

i  40 

U&y  ; 
39  ; 

53  ; 

65 

'  29 

51' 

95 

105 

27. . 

:  47 

89 

45  ■ 

89 

:  39 

38  ;■ 

55  : 

66 

50 

'  50 

99 

•  104 

May  4. . . . . 

;  47 

89  • 

45  ■ 
July ;  J 

89 
uly 

j  39 
;  June 

37 ; 

J-jiie 

57  • 

61 

51 

48 

95 

:  105 

11  

:  50 

'89 

50  . 

82 

;  41 

38  • 

50 

61 

55 

'46 

92 

;  98 

18 

'  49 

87 

50  '. 

82 

•  40 

38  : 

58 

65 

;■  54' 

44 

85 

■  92 

a/  Cash  prices  ai'e  weighted  averages  of  reported  sales;  future  prices  are  si^role 
averages  of  daily  nuotations.  h/  Comparable  fi£:ures  for  1954  are  not.  avail  aole. 
c/  For  period  J.rrnuary  1  to  latest  date  sho'.vn. 

FEED  iJEAIlvS:    Movement  from  T;rincipr;l  e>r[jorting  countries 


Exports  lor  . 
vera' 

■  ShiTjrrients  1955,       .  .:     Exports, as  far 
v„-ppV  PT-.Hi--^,-l   r-.l            •        ns  re-onrted 

■  •  ■    Item  • 

1952-33  : 

1955-54  : 

b/  i 

liay  4  ; 

Mc-y  11  ; 

Moy  18  .; 

J-aly  1 
•  to  [ 

1955-54-' 
b/  • 

1934-55 
^/ 

BAFIEY,  E]{P05TS:  c/ 

United  States  [ 

wanada. 

Argentina  j 

Danube  co"^xn.  d/ .  . . 
Total  • 

1,000 

bushd-ls  : 

1 , 000  ' 
bushels 

1 ,  ooo~l 

bushels  . 

1 , 000  ; 
bushels  : 

1 , COO  ; 

Dushels  . 

KGir  18 

Apr.  30 

I.'Icy  18 

Ur^r  1  R 

1 , 000 
bushels 

1 , 000 
cush.el  s 

9,155  • 

5,750  ; 
15,851  ' 

_21^2  ' 

5 , 935 

1 , 547 
25,781 
27,204 

5 

d/      51  ' 
_,J.4.0 

5  : 

d/  158 

29 

d/    554  ' 

0  ' 

5,870 

1,559 
20,349 

26,089 

5,929 

12,102 
18,558 

7 ,  iSl  4 

53,848  : 

,  53,647 

,  42,2a3 

OATG,  E2P0HTS:  c/ 

United  States  

Canada  

Argentina  

Drnube  coun.  d/ . . , 

5,351  . 
14,158  • 
32,551 

...P£Q 

1 , 405 
8,335 
20 , 406 
1,49Q._ 

0 

d/  207 

2 

d/  427 
0  ^ 

1 

i/  255 

.  0 

Kay  18 
Apr.  50 

Mry  18 
Mcy  „18... 

1,154 
6.,  422 
17,917 
..  ,1,967 

710 
13,678 
41,418 
10 

Total  

52,710 

:il_^657 

27.460 

55.816 

COai,  EXPO  FT  S:  e/ 

Danube  covri.  d/... 

Argentina. ,  

South  Africa  d/... 
Total  

7,259 
;  73,299 
jl86,050 
:  12.610 

4,855 
19,915 
228,864 
■  8.585 

;  0 
155 
^/7,808 
;  655 

0 
17 

d/6,524 

;  maJ 

:  2 

•  187' 
d/7,831' 

'  ITov.lto 
Mcy  18 
•  Mry  18 
:  Mey  18 
;  M^yMR 

;  2,680 
; 13,504 
iL17,101 

0 

;  566 
'  11,507 
: 104, 377 

11.  990 

;279,218  262,195 

133.085 

•128,440 

United  States 
imports ... 

159  1.552 

'Mar.  51 

95 

8.660 

Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources,     a/  The  v/eeks  sho'.m  in  these  columns  are 
■nearest  to  the  date  shown,    b/  Preliminary,     c/  Year  beginning  July  1.     d/  Trade 
sources,     e/  Year  be^;inning  Ti^vember  1, 
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larvest  yc-ar 


1930. 
1931, 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 
1935. 


ivneat 

1,030 
acre  s 

3,005 
3',  053 
3,121 
3,097 
3,039 
3,037 


Bye 

1,000 
acres 

657 
600 
543 
516 
476 
430 


parley 

1,000 
acres 

692 
_^  605 
670 
602 
569 
509 


Oats 


acres 

345 
293 
288 
327 
312 
264 


Internal icnal  Ir.stit-JLte  of  Agriculture, 


C0TT0!:T:    Price  per  po^jLnd  of  representative  raw  cottons 
at  Liverpcoi  May  10,   1935,  rrith  comparisons 


"  A-cril 

klay 

Description 

a/  13 

15 

22 

29 

5 

12 

26 

o 

10 

Cent  s 

Cents 

"ents 

Ci-nt  s 

Cent  s 

Cents 

Cents 

American  - 

iviiddling  

13.15 

12.52 

12.79 

12.35 

13.41 

13.40 

13.59 

13.74 

13.91 

Low  Middling  

12.35 

11.73 

11.99 

12.04 

12.61 

12.59 

12.79 

12.93 

13.20 

Egyptian  (F'ally  good  fair) 

Sakellaridis  

15.77 

16.20 

16.68 

16.83 

16.84 

16.75 

16.94 

16.91 

17.02 

Uppers  

14.55 

14.27 

14.95 

15.15 

15.79 

15.72 

15.91 

15.88 

15.93 

Brazilian  (Fair) 

Ceara  

12.60 

11.97 

12.23 

12..  24 

12.81 

12.79 

12.99 

13.03 

13.20 

Sao  Paulo  

12.99 

12.36 

12.63 

12.64 

13.21 

13^20 

13.39 

13. 44 

13.60 

East  Indian  - 

Broach  (Eully  good)  

11.15 

10.67 

10.92 

11.07 

11.60 

11.60 

11.79 

11.82 

12.03 

Oomra  No.  1,  Fine  

10 . 43 

10.04 

10.28 

10.52 

10.97 

10.97 

11.16 

11.26 

11.52 

Sind  (Fully  good)  

.  7,29 

7.06 

7.20 

7.44 

7.79 

7.  63 

7.90 

7.91 

3.13 

Per-jvian  (G-ood) 

Tang-ais  

15.09 

14.45 

14.65 

14.57 

15.23, 

15.22 

15.39 

15.35 

15.53 

Cor":piled  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division  from  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Assoc- 
iation Weekly  Circular.     Converted  at  current  exchange  rate,     a/  Thursday  prices 
due  to  Friday  holiday.  •  .    .   .  . 
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APPLES:  Production 


in  principal  countries  for  the  marketing  years, 
1927-23  to  1934-35  : 


Country 


United  States  t/ 
United  States  c/ 
G-ermany  d/ .  . 
France  ej .  . . 
Poland  '£/... 
Switzerland. 

R-amania  

England  c?jid 

Ce.nada  

Italy  

Australia. . . 

Austria  

Czechoslovak 
Spain. ...... 

Yugoslavia. . 

Japan  

Chosen  

Mexico.  

G-reece  

LuxemlDurg'.  .  . 
Bulgaria. . . . 


1927-23: 

1928-29  \ 

1929-30; 

1930-31  i 

1931-32': 

1932-33: 

1933-34: 

1934-,35 
^/ 

1,000  ; 

1,000  ; 

1,000  : 

1 , 000  ; 

1,000  : 

1 , 000 

"bushels  ■ 

X.    -       1  "I 

Dushels 

"bushels ' 

"bushels  ; 

"bushels : 

"bushels ; 

"bushels : 

"bushels 

Lib , UOu 

177 , 000 

153 ,300 

153 , 300  ; 

202 , 500 • 

140 , 800 ■ 

143,000 : 

119 ,900 

78 , 300 

107 , 900 

38 ,00C 

102 , 000 

106,000 

85, 600 

74,700 " 

75,160 

"~ 

— 

41,300 

43 , 500 

38 , 300 

71,900 

10 ,000 

3 , 500 

5,800 

3,900 

7 , 100 

6  ,900 

5,700 

12 , 538 

34-,  900 

34, 400 

— 

— 

26,400 

— 

13 . 700 

10,300 

21 ,300 

5 , 000 

25,300 

14,700 

s/8,727 

10,564 

17 , 900 

12 ,200 

12,500 

14,330 

7,349 

2,756 

:  3,674 

— 

13 , 200 

9  ,900 

17,600 

11,500 

5,400 

8 , 200 

:  10,000 

19 ,115 

8  , 400 

9 , 700 

11,800 

'  10,200 

11,400 

.  11,200 

:  16,300 

:  10,790 

— 

11,900 

:    8 , 500 

11,400 

;  15,000 

:  11,600 

:  12,800 

1 1 , 500 

5,500 

:  9,500 

:    7 , 700 

9,200 

l^iO, 600 

:g/9,500 

1  — 

T ,  300 

9 , 100 

;  4,700 

:    8 , 600 

:  5 , 000 

:  13,000 

:  2,618 

1  — 

5 , 500 

8 , 200 

:    3 , 700 

:    7 , 450 

:  15,000 

:  14,650 

:  7,900 

;  11,790 

'  7,400 

:  5,000 

:  4,300 

:    5 , 600 

;  5,300 

:     5 , 600 

7,90^:! 

.  4,800 

i    6 , 400 

:  6,200 

;  7,200 

i     7 , 400 

:     3 , 525 

1  _ 

3 , 300 

:    4 , 200 

i  4,300 

:    4 , 600 

j    3 , 400 

:     4 , 500 

850 

;  900 

j  1,400 

i   1 , 100 

:  1,700 

:    2 , 200 

;     2 , 049 

:    2 , 484 

:  7.50 

:  700 

:  800 

i  aoo 

:  900 

:  700 

;  693 

;  330 

;•  83 

'•  222 

:  228 

i  176 

i  278 

:  238 

:  600 

:    ■  125 

:  550 

:  100 

;  840 

:  405 

i  101 

:  90 

:  13 

:  75 

:  60 

;  65 

i  107 

;  88 

Compiled  hy  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.     Converted  to  hushels  of  48  pounds 
a/  Preliminary,     b,/  Total  crop.     cf  Con\mercial  crop,     d/  No  official  figures  prior 
to  1933-34;  estimates  pu"blished  in  "Der  Fruchtehandel. "     e/  Dessert  apples  only. 
France  also  produces  large  quantities  of  cider  apples.     The  five-year  average 
1926-27  to  1929-30,  ,  for  cider  apples  and  pears  was  107,800,000  "bushels  of  which 
apples  constituted  over  half,     f /  Poland' s  production  was  greatly  reduced  hy  the 
freeeze  of  1928.  Estimated.. 


CZECHQ SLOVAKIA:    Acreage  of  potatoes  and  sugar  heets,  1930-1935 


Harvest  year 

Potatoes 

Sugar  heets 

.  1,000- acres. 

1,000  acres 

1930.  

...  1,639 

,  553 

1931                                       .  . 

1,775 

458 

1932  

■  1,8'^7 

360 

1933  

1,819 

:  358 

1934  

1,845 

393 

1935.  a/                             .  ,  .  . 

1,860 

389 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture,     a/  Acreage  planted. 
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BUTTER:    New  Zealr.nd  ^radin<?s,  1934-35  season  to 
May  IS,  with  ccrcparisons 


Date 


1932-33 


1933-34 


1954-55 


Total  August  1  to  February  23. 
leek  ended 

March  2  

9  

16  

23  

30  

March  total  


1,000  pounds 
207.372 


1,000  po^unds 
238. 199 


l.OOG  po-gnas 
223,460 


7,224 
6,832 
6 , 720 
6,C48 
6,272 
33 , 096 


33 


April  6  

13  

20  

27  

A,--ril  total.. 


5,712 

4,338 
3,864 


T  C 


May  4  

11  

18  

Total  Aug-ast  1  to  May  18. 


3,192 
2,744 
_2^126_ 


263,965 


280 
336 
280 
440 
432 


5,999 
6,216 
6,328 
6 , 16C 
6,384 


768 


31,057 


216- 
923 
480- 
472 


5,88'^ 
5,712 
5,768 
4,558 


0^ 


21,918 


304 

632 

240 


4,760 
4,480 
5,<^96 


239 


289,401 


Agricult-aral  Attache  S.  A.  Foley,  London. 

BUTTER:    Price  per  pound  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Montreal,  Copenhagen, 
 and  London,  May  23,  with  comparisons  


-.35 


Market  and  description 

May  9 

May  16 

May  23  : 

May  24 

Cents 

Certs 

Cents  : 

Cents 

23.2 

27.2 

26.8  : 

24.0 

San  Francisco,  92  score  

28.0 

25.5 

28.0  i 

21.0 

Montreal,  ITo.  1  pasteurized... 

/ 

a/ 

a/ 

a/ 

19.9 

Copenhagen,  official  quotation. 

13.7 

13.8 

15.8 

14.2 

London: 

Banish.  

19.3 

19.6 

\  21.5 

20.1 

Kew  Ze»iimd  

16. S 

17.0 

;  17.6 

17.6 

i>atch  

a/ 

15.5 

'  16.2 

a/ 

Sstonian  

a/ 

:  15.7 

'  16.2 

a/ 

Latvian  

a/ 

•  a/ 

16.3 

a/ 

Lithuanian  

a/ 

15.6 

:  a/ 

a/ 

Siheri-^in  

.  a/ 

15.2 

:  16.2 

a/ 

1934 


Foreign  prices  converted  at  c-arrent  rates  of  exchange, 
a/  Quotation  not  available. 
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GRAINS:  Eicports  from  the  United  States,  July  1-May  18,  1933-34  and  1934-35 
PORK:        Exports  from  the  United  States,  Jan.  1-May  18,  1934  and  1935 


CoTv.'.odi  ty 


GRAINS:  ■ 
Wheat  ri/.  .  . 
Wheat  flour 
Barley  a/. . 

Corn   • 

Oats  

Rye* • • • • 


•  ••••• 


July.,.l-Miiy  18.  • 

,,.We.ek_en(i.e.d.  

iyo3r34_ ,. 

■  1934-35 

._4P.r... 

11.7 

May  4  

...Muz  .11,. ^ 

-J'ay.  18  _ 

1,000 

i  1,000  ■; 

1,000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

"bushels 

■  "bvLshels  , 

"bushels 

"bushels 

bushels 

hushels 

18,656 

'  3,010; 

0 

0; 

19 

0 

16,530 

;  15,717; 

122 

113; 

183 

174 

5,870 

;  3,929; 

0 

5' 

5 

29 

4,073 

1,840: 

0 

0; 

0 

2 

439 

:         104 : 

1 

0' 

2 

1 

21. 

:  -..O4 

,  .....0- 

  Q* 

-  0- 

_  -0 

PORK: 

Hams  and  shoulders  

Bacon,  i.icl.  sides  

Pickled  pork  

Lai"d,  exal  ..„ne]a.tral_.,.*.,  t  .., 


Jrxi.  l^kiy  18 
1,000      ; 1,000 
loo^uids     ;  pounds 


,1,000 
: pounds 


21,802: 
9,450-: 
5,093; 
216,019 


19,  695;, 
3,829; 
3,487: 

56,,65l.„ 


1,000 
2punds_ 
1,271 
221 
7 

2,287 


1,000  ■ 
pounds 
1,196 
224 
110 
 1_..570 


1,000 
poi;jids 


1,061 
126 

333 
.3^.463 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.     Official  records,  Bareau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Cor.merce.     a/  Included  this  week:     Pacific  ports,  wheat,  none; 
flour  18,800  barrels;  from  San  Prancisco,  "barley  29,000  bushels;  rice  1,777,000 
pounds,     b/  Includes  flour  milled  in  bond  from.  Canadian  wheat,  in  terms  of  wheat. 

\7HEAT,  niCLUDING  PLOTJR:     Shipments  from  princiml  exporting  coun- 
tries _as_g_iven  "by  current  trade  sources,  1932-33  to_  1934-35_ 

Country 


•  •  •  •  • 


Total  ; 

Shim:ents  1935 

Shipments 

shipL 

lonts 

week  ended 

:july  1  • 

-  Ma7  18 

1932-33 

r933-34':^May"  4 ' 

May  il  ; 

M,-y  18  " 

; 1933-34 

1934-35 

1,000  : 

l',  000  : 

1,000  ■■; 

i,"obo'  ■• 

1,000  " 

■  1,000  ■■ 

•  1 , 000 ' 

"bushels 

biishels' 

Va  s  hels. : 

bushels; 

bushels 

•  bushels 

: bushels 

298^504. 

220,  616- 

2,560: 

3,246: 

4,177 

197.928 

■  152,047 

239,257: 

194,213! 

2, 697: 

1,997; 

155,754 

41,211' 

57,002' 

113' 

202; 

17± 

35,136 

18,727 

11:3,412:140,123 

2,315^ 

5,  604: 

3,549 

118,636 

167,240 

153,400: 

90,736; 

2,187; 

1,737; 

1,526 

79,804 

99,924 

17,408: 

2  5,  656^ 

0; 

0: 

0 

26,  656 

1,696 

1 , 704 

15,872' 

0; 

472; 

184 

14,896 

1,288 

c/2,169: 

0/1. 980. 

•  0: 

0; 

0 

0 

312 

495,983: 

437,920 

d 
337,008 

422,507 

448, 572: 

401,560! 

6,312; 

322  ..600 

164,256 

123  ,.552_ 

_..2,68Q^ 

10 7,448 • 

d 

122,552 

North  Ar:ierica  a./. . . . 
Canada,  4  markets  .b_/ 
United  States  c/. ..V 
Argentina. . . 
Australia. . . 
Russia  d/ . . . 

Danube  and  Bulgaria  d/.... 

British  India.  

Total  fj'  

Total  European  ship- 
ments a,/ . . .  i  

Total  ex-European  ship- 
niGii^ s  0^ / •  •  •••••••• 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.     Compiled' from  official  r.nd  tra.de 
soixrces.     a/  Brooniiall ' s  Corn  Trade  News,     b/  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Vancouver, 
Prince  Rupert,  and  New  Westr.inster.     c/  Official,     d/'  Black  Sea  shipments  only. 
ej  Land  tr  de  not  reported  for  March.     fJ  Total  of  trad'e  figures  includes  North 
America  as  reported  by  Broonliall.    ^2/  To  May  4. 
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EXHAHG-E  BATES:  .Average  weekly  and  nionthly  values  in  New  York 

of  specified  currencies  May 'IB",' '1930','  V7i"th  cobpari'sons  a/ 


I 

-V  V-,  t  '■' 

./eek  ended 

l\A  O  r>  o  ^  c  y*\T 

-    X  ^  t.y 

1935 

\J  U  JLLL  -J  ^  y 

Li.ll  X  U 

li.jjl-  X  J. 

t-    ■  -P  c  u  . 

i^iar  cn 

AL>  X  X  X 

4 

May 
11 

iv.'ay 
IS 

Cents 

Cents 

,'•  Q,^-^^^ 

1  

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

■  Cents 

Argentina. .  .  • 

Paper  peso . . 

25.  £2 

34.  35 

32.4c 

31,80 

32.22 

32.21 

32.28 

32.57 

Canada  

Dollar  

54.  72 

100 . 21 

i;  99. 89 

99.06 

99.53. 

99.61 

99.77 

100.01 

China  

Shan2! .  yuan . 

22 . 20 

34. 15 

:.  36.54 

. 38 . 30 

38.79 

.  40.79 

40.66 

41,20 

Denmark  

Krone  

15.  95 

23.01 

■:  21.  76 

21.  32 

21.  59 

21 .  53 

<il .  ^4 

cl .  bo 

England  

P  cjn.d  

357.93 

515.34 

•487.35 

477.62 

483 . 68 

483. 62 

484.73 

488.98 

France  

Franc ........ 

4. 10 

6.  62 

;.  ■.  6.  59 

,  6.62- 

.  .  6 . 60 

6 . 60 

6.59 

6.59 

C-ermany  

P.eichsmark.  . 

24.  39 

39 . 59 

j-.40.12 

40.37 

40.26 

40.32 

40.20 

40.24 

Italy  

Lira. ....... 

. .5.37 

3.56 

:  S.47 

8.  34 

■  S.2S- 

S.25 

8.23 

8.22 

J  apan  

Yen  

22.09 

30.31 

:  28.39 

27.95 

28.37 

28.47 

28.53 

28.71 

Mexico  

Peso  

27.02 

27.72 

;:27.75 

27.75 

27.94 

27.78 

27.79 

27 . 79 

Netherlands. . 

Guilder  

41.95 

. 67.35 

:  67.56 

57.95 

67.46 

57.68 

67.  63 

67.71 

Norway  

Krone  

13.32 

25.88 

i  24.49 

24.03 

24.30 

24*29 

•24.36 

24.57 

Spain  

Peseta  

8 .  SB 

13.70 

;  13.65 

13.72 

13.67 

13.63 

•  13.66 

13.65 

Sweden   . 

Krona.  .  .. .  .,  .. . 

16.  31 

26.56 

:  .25.13 

24.  65 

24.93 

24.93 

PA  OO 

25.21 

Switzerland.  . 

Franc  

20. 13 

32.46 

:  32.35 

■32.53 

32.41 

7p  32 

32.32 

Federal  Reserve  Board,     a/  Neon  :"buying  rates  for  cable  transfers.  ■ 


EUPCPEAN  LI\i:STGGK  AI-TD  IvSAT  I.CARKETS 
  (3y  77eekly  cable).  .  


Market  and  iten; 

Unit 

'1 

Ifey  16 , 
.  .1.934  a/ 

Week  ended 

May  3 , 
1935  a/ 

May  15, 

1935  a/ 

C-ErivJUIY 

Prices  o-f  hogs,  Berlin..-  

A- 

per  100 

rDs.": 

•    11.67  • 

15.59 

15.25 

Prices  of  lard,  tcs.  Hanture. . . 

II 

12.63 

26.77 

25.55 

UNITED  KINGDOM:  b/ 

• 

Prices  at  Liverpool  1st, quality 

Anierican  green  bellies  

per  '10"C 

lbs.: 

17.57 

14.12 

14.15 

Danish  green  sides  

II 

19.01 

19.60 

20.05 

Canadian  green  sides  

II 

15.31 

17.74 

17.87 

American  short  green  hams. . . . 

11 

18.94 

19.34 

19.61 

American  refined  lard  

1' 

c",  KG 

12.  6C 

13.15 

i-iiverpool  quotations  are  on  the  basis  of  sales  from  importer- to-wholesaler 
a/  Converted  at  current  rate  of  exchange,     b/  UTe^i^  ended  Friday. 
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